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FOREWORD 


I GLADLY accept my friend Mr. Loveday’s invitation to com- 
mend briefly this important and honest book to the reading 
public. The contents justify the title. Sir F. Lindley, who 
has represented Britain in the Embassies at Berlin and Lisbon, 
has told us that Moscow agents for years had been preparing 
heavy civil war in Spain. He isa man who weighs his words, 
and the independent evidence is overwhelming. It was 
indeed trumpeted abroad by Moscow radio in 1935. 

Whoever was responsible for starting a civil war in Spain, 
those who insisted on withholding belligerent rights and 
substituted a policy of non-intervention, prolonged it and, 
in thus disregarding numerous precedents of international 
law, struck a blow, in the words of Professor H. A. Smith 
of the London School of Economics (quoted on page 164), 
“at the whole edifice of the law of nations ” and exacerbated 
an already difficult international situation. 

There is nothing unusual in a group of men contriving to 
take hold of the wheel of the State and being ousted by 
another group; most existing governments in Europe, 
including our own, started thus. Hitherto the salutary rule 
of international law has been that recognition is accorded 
to an insurgent who has succeeded in establishing organized 
government over a considerable arca, regardless of his 
political leanings. That was our attitude in the American 
Civil War, towards the risorgimento in Italy, and on many 
other occasions. 


Mr. Loveday does not mention, but it is well to record 
W.W.S. XV B 
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here, that almost all the Central and South American repub- 
lics are supporters of the Nationalist cause and, with the 
sole exceptions of Mexico and Chile, favourable to General 
Franco’s causc. He does not deal with the charges brought 
against Spanish landlords, but it is well to remember, as 
Professor Sarolea has pointed out, that all the estates of 
all Spanish landowners of over one thousand hectares (2,500 
acres) are not equal to the estates of one Scottish peer 
and are probably of less value than the property owned until 
last year by another and, perhaps, of several other great 
Jandowners, whilst the ducal estates of Atholl are of greater 
extent than those of the biggest landowner in Spain. The 
whole 1evenues of the Catholic Church in Spain are but 
a tiny fraction of those of the Church of England. In 
such matters comparisons are dangerous, particularly for 
those who live in glass houses ! 

Nor does Mr. Loveday refer to General Franco’s proposals, 
made in the earlier days of the war, that all forcigners serv- 
ing on both sides should withdraw. It was rejected at 
the time by his opponents, who thought they were winning. 
Such omissions are, however, unimportant in comparison 
with the carefully ordered and lucidly expressed array of 
historical facts here set forth. 

No reader can fail to ask himself the question— " What 
will happen now Franco has won ?” I will attempt to record 
how I should reply to that question. Assuming that the 
position in Spain is not complicated by war in Europe, I 
believe that Spain will scttle down, as she has settled down 
before, to ordered, if autocratic, government, based, as all 
régimes must be if they are to endure, on popular consent. 
The former opponents of the Nationalist insurgents are 
Spaniards. They cannot fly the country in large numbers. 
Those with criminal records—and acts of war are not 
criminal —will pay the penalty exacted with the connivance 
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of the Governments of Madrid and Barcelona from several 
hundred thousand persons who perished not in battle but at 
the hands of civilians. The remainder will be treated with 
generosity and encouraged to restore their broken fortuncs 
and those of their native land. No revolutionary Govern- 
ment can act otherwise with any chance of success. 

To Germany and Italy the Nationalists will not be more 
ungrateful than Madrid and Barcelona would have been to 
Russia and to the Communists of France. They will enjoy 
the prestige that comes from backing the winning side. 
Trade between Italy and Spain and between Germany and 
Spain has always been large: it will increase. But trade 
with Britain will continuc, on a barter basis, for Spain’s 
currency resources were dissipated by the Governments of 
Madrid and Barcelona; it may well increase. National 
Spain will not mortgage its soil or economic life nor part 
with or share the sovercignty of its overseas possessions. 
Those who have travelled widely in South America, as I 
have, know the Spanish race to be one of the strongest and 
most enduring in Europe. Their past record proves it: 
the desperate courage shown by both sides shows that time 
has not diminished their capacity for “ paciencia.” No 
nation in Europe can hope to dominate National Spain : 
no Englishman need fear that Spain will enter into an alliance 
directed against Britain. Under the influence of French 
politicians and well-directed propaganda in this country we 
have sometimes played an equivocal part, but we have not 
forfeited their respect, and it is not too late to repair the 
damage done. 

National Spain earned long ago a en to recognition. 
The sooner we accord it the sooner it will be possible to 
renew diplomatic relations and friendship. It may be taken 
for granted that the forcign policy of Spain and Portugal 
will be conducted on parallel lines: our relations with the 
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last-named country, our oldest ally, are of no less importance 
to us than our relations with Spain. The integrity of 
Portuguese sovereignty in Africa is not less vital to us than 
that of Spain. We must accustom ourselves in future, as 
in the past, to consider the problems of the Iberian Peninsula 
as a whole and to remember that the two governments arc 
bound, like ourselves, to consider their own interests and 
to shape their policy accordingly. If from the tragedies of 
the last three years Spain and Portugal should emerge, with 
the moral support of Central and South America, as a 
power to be reckoned with in world affairs, a great step 
will have been taken towards the stability of a world in 
which race, language and religion will be accorded in 
practice as well as in theory their rightful place. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
February 11th, 1939. 


PREEACE 


“ Con todo cso, dijo el Don Juan, sera bien leerla, pues no 
hay libro tan malo, que no tenga alguna cosa buena.” 

“ At all events, said Don Juan, we may as well read it, 
because there is no book so completcly bad as not to have 
some good thing in it.” 1 


One of Cervantes’s characters said this in the sixteenth 
century ; he could hardly have said it in the twentieth, but 
the author hopes that the reader will find it applicable to 
this book. The “ good thing” to which the author lays 
claim is that his book is honest ; he makes no statement of 
facts, which have not been proved by well-sifted evidence, 
or by his personal knowledge and observation. He has, 
wherever possible, cited the authorities for his statements ; 
his personal knowledge is based on fifteen years’ study and 
experience of Spain, in which country he lived for the greater 
part of that period ; he has had opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge of Spain, her people and recent history, that have 
fallen to the lot of very few English writers on Spanish 
subjects. 

The author is neither a politician nor a Roman Catholic, 
so he may be excused from the accusation of political or 
sectarian bias as regards Spain, though he places the Christian 
before any political creed. 

He expects to be called a partisan and he is satisfied to 


1 Don Quixote, Part 1, Chapter LIX. 
xix 
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be one, because he believes his partisanship to be the result 
of knowledge and not of prejudice. A pscudo-Olympian 
attitude is doubtless more fashionable and, according to that 
fashion, a critic or historian is expected to see both sides of 
a question so clearly or so obscurely, that he is unable to 
decide which is the true or right onc. 

A great number of the intellectuals of this country are, 
even to-day, violent partisans on the opposite side to the 
author, but very few indecd have his justification for their 
partisanship. In fact they have got left in the lurch by their 
confréres of Spain, almost all of whom have acknowledged 
the blindness, which made them support the Revolution, 
and become stern opponents of the Barcclona Government 
and most of whom have become supporters of General 
Franco, who they believe is fighting for a National Spain 
against a Marxian International dictatorship. The great 
Unamuno, Menendez Pidal, José Ortega y Gasset, Dr. 
Marañon, Perez de Ayala, Pio Baroja, Zuloaga, Falla arc 
or were, for Unamuno is dead, all supporters of the Nation- 
alist cause, and even Salvador Madariaga has gone threc- 
quarters of the way. 

The author feels that he is in good company in the belief 
that General Franco and Spain are fighting on behalf of 
Christendom and all Western civilization against an onslaught 
on Western Europe by Marxian Communism ; this explains 
the title of this book. 

Much of what is written in this book is taken from con- 
temporary writings from Spain by the author in the years 
previous to the civil war, and he cannot now deny occur- 
rences that he witnessed and described because to-day other 
people, generally without any first-hand knowledge and 
experience, deny that they took place. It is a never ceasing 
cause of astonishment that facts and situations, well known 
to every Englishman in Spain or acquainted with Spanish 
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affairs, have been so distorted by the organs of publicity as 
to mislead the public completely. 

Throughout this book, a list of authoritics is given at the 
end of cach chapter instead of the usual procedure of foot- 
notes. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Hispanidad, or the Essence of things Spanish 


In order to be able to understand and appreciate the great 
struggle that has been taking place in Spain for more than 
two ycars, some knowledge of the Spanish character is 
necessary. Just as there are definite British characteristics, 
of which we are justifiably proud, which have resulted in 
our great Empire and its power and wealth, so there are 
equally definite Spanish characteristics, which were respon- 
sible in the past for the building of that equally great Spanish 
Empire and which still inspire the fine qualities of the true 
Spaniard of to-day. These characteristics have been given 
by Ramiro de Maetzu the name of “ Hispanidad,” or the 
soul of things Spanish. 

This “ Hispanidad ” is such a penetrating and dominant 
factor that, wherever Spain went in her colonizing or Empire- 
building days, her language, customs, religion and ways of 
being became and remained those of the countries she 
conquercd, 

In the whole of Central and South America, except Brazil, 
where the language is the kindred one of Portugal, Spanish 
is the language of the people and the impress of Spain is so 
great that it is evident everywhere and in every activity, and 
even scems to have caused a similarity of landscape. 

Many an old town or village of Columbia, Peru or Bolivia 
could be planted down in Castille or Andalusia and would 


so completely fit into the surroundings and atmosphere as 
I 
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to create no comment; the donkeys with their panniers, 
the mules with their alforjas and the riders perched between 
them, the peasants in the fields, their hats and clothes are all 
redolent of Spain. So are the music, the guitar, the manton 
de Manila, and a thousand and one other things. 

One of the chief features of Spain itself is its unchangeable- 
ness in some of its aspects. A traveller or resident in Spain 
at any time during the last few years could read Richard 
Ford’s travels written in 1845 or George Borrow's Bible in 
Spain written some ten years earlier, and find there was little 
change except that he travelled by car and train instead of 
by the diligence or horse of Ford and Borrow. And if he 
got away from that car or train and from the busy town, 
the traveller would find himself still further back, seeing the 
sights and thinking the thoughts of Cervantes's masterpiece. 
Then, if he had vision and had caught the right fecl of things 
Spanish, he would understand something of “ Hispanidad.” 

It is this changelessness, united to other great Spanish 
characteristics—Christianity, chivalry, conservatism and 
traditionalism—that gives the hope that the finer qualities 
of Spanish character will not be greatly affected by the war 
and by the attack of communist and anti-religious ideas ; 
the poison will have had its effect on many young minds, 
but the evidence of its inevitable results are so glaring in 
massacre, terrorism and misery, that these may well prove 
an antidote. 

All natures have their contradictions and one of the most 
confusing of these in Spaniards is that, in spite of their strong 
conservatism and traditionalism, they are procrastinators, 
unpunctual and as great lovers of change in some things as 
they are unchangeable in others. It is this love of change 
that was perhaps the chief factor in bringing about the fall 
of the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, notwithstanding that 
under his regime the country and people had reached a state 
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of prosperity with a spiritual and matcrial progress, such as 
they had not scen for centuries. Spanish unpunctuality and 
procrastination arc exasperating to every Englishman and 
they arc, with the beggars, agricultural methods and archi- 
tecture, a tribute to the Eastern connection of Spain ; these 
failings are not, as with us, matters of manners for which 
the fault lies with the procrastinator and for which apology 
is required ; his mental attitude is typified in what the 
Spaniard says when he has missed his train. “Me dejó el 
tren,” “ the train has left me behind,” he says, not “I have 
missed the train.” It is no fault of his ! 

The true picture of Spanish character has been and is still 
lamentably obscured by the suppression or falsification of 
Spanish history in this country and especially of the history 
of the height of Spain’s greatness, which reached its peak 
when Philip II, King of Spain, was husband and consort to 
the Queen of England. The emphasizing of the cruel 
practices of the Inquisition without any word to explain the 
situation, which in the cyes of Spain’s statesmen made the 
policy necessary, the relating of the facts that Jews and Moors 
were expelled, again without giving the reasons for the 
policy, and in fact the emphasis on every bad motive or 
procedure and the omission of every statesmanlike motive 
or good deed have created in every Englishman’s mind the 
legend of a Spain that is “ inquisitorial, ignorant, fanatic, the 
same to-day as yesterday, always inclined towards violent 
repression, the enemy of progress and innovation.” Some 
of these characteristics exist in Spain as elsewhere, but it is a 
false picture which sees only these and forgets the others of 
intense religious faith, physical courage, individuality, kind- 
ness and chivalry. 

Gradually the English misunderstanding of sixteenth- 
century Spanish history is being dispelled by the researches 
of historians and by such publications as E. M. Tenison’s 
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Elizabethan England. The late Marques de Castel Bravo 
(Alcalá Galiano) wrote in the Madrid newspaper A.B.C., 
shortly before he was murdered, that this history (whose 
author is a member of the Academy of History of Spain) 
was “ completely reconstructing the historical perspective by 
showing England in relation to Europe, especially Spain. 
Some of its manuscripts translated from Spanish have not 
hitherto scen the light even in Spain.” This refers particu- 
larly to the Alba MSS., which Tenison is the first English 
historian to use. 

The standard injustices to sixteenth-century Spain have 
been largely duc to ignorance, but a new falsification of 
history is taking place under our eyes which will, unless it 
is curbed, not only obscure and misrepresent the facts of the 
Spanish Civil War but revivify the false legend. Just as the 
present revolutionary organizations of the Comintern, 
Oriental Freemasonry and a section of Jewry are bringing 
about a falsification of facts, through their influence on the 
Press and the world’s news, so their direct ancestors seem 
to have been the authors of the previous falsification of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the pros and cons of 
the Inquisition, the expulsion of Moors and Jews or Spanish 
fanaticism, nor does the author defend them, but he merely 
desires to point out that there is more than one side to these 
questions and that most of our school and other histories 
have misled us about them, as is being proved by the discovery 
and translation of contemporary evidence. 

A study of the contemporary publications of to-day, which 
will supply our future historians with their facts about the 
Spanish war, show that for the first year of the war the news 
came almost entirely from one side and that, though not 
subsequently denied, it was proved to be notoriously false 
and that throughout the first part of the war there was a 
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notable tendency to bend the news in favour of the Barcelona~--— 
Valencia side, to accept their statements and to reject those 
of the other side. 

One of the most commonly held fallacies is that all 
Spaniards are cruel. This has arisen partly because of that 
callousness or disdain for death and pain which is depicted 
below ; it also arises because the national sport of Spain is 
the bull-fight, a fine sport from the point of view of the 
bull-fighter, who risks his life in matching his cunning and 
courage with that of the bull, but, from the point of view 
of the crowd of spectators, one which offends all English 
ideas of sport. It is a gladiatorial show in which neither 
the quarry nor the horses have a chance of escape, and in 
which the sight of blood excites some primitive passions in 
the least cultured of the mass of spectators. 

It might have been expected that this national recreation 
would have produced a brutal and cruel race ; people, who 
know nothing about the Spaniard from personal contact, 
have jumped to the conclusion that it is so. Generations of 
sportsmen have not trained these people to that fineness of 
kindness to animals which exists in this country, but the 
average peasant or cartman in Spain treats his horse or mule 
with kindness and animal pets are common among all classes. 
Cruclty of course exists, but it must be remembered that it 
still takes a wealthy and powerful S.P.C.A. in this country 
to keep it down and punish it, and that no society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children is required in Spain. 

There are variations of Hispanidad in the various regions 
of Spain; the highest and noblest is found in Castille and 
Navarre, and a weaker one in Catalonia, which can be 
explained by its industrialization and by the cosmopolitanism 
of Barcclona. 

Personal courage and endurance are essential features of 
most Spaniards. Proof of this is given throughout the 
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history of the discoverers and conquistadores of America 
and, in our day, in the war in Morocco, the Civil War, and 
episodes in that war such as the sieges of the Alcazar, of 
Oviedo and of the Sanctuary. Hand in hand with this per- 
sonal courage there gocs what appears to the Englishman 
to be a callousness towards human life, but this characteristic 
has this feature about it, that the Spaniard is just as callous 
about his own life as about the lives of others. A drive 
behind a Spanish chauffeur on the hairpin bends and pre- 
cipitous roads of the Spanish highways is an illustration of 
this, which any traveller who wishes may experience. On 
the other hand, it may be that the Spaniard places the value 
of life lower and the value of other qualities higher than 
does the Englishman ; it is not at all certain that modern 
England has not over-accentuated the value of life to the 
detriment of the value of far more important things. 

Perhaps the greatest of the defects of Hispanidad are an 
excessive pride and an individuality, which is so great that 
it amounts to selfishness. Some modern Spanish philoso- 
phers attribute the fall of Spain from her high place in Europe 
in politics, literature and art, to the Spaniard’s difidence or 
lack of confidence in himself, resulting in his adopting forcign, 
and especially French, ideas of politics and life. Though the 
liberal ideas propagated by the French revolution and the 
adoption by Spain of an Anglo-French Democratic parlia- 
mentary system have doubtless been big contributing causes 
to the fall of Spain, yet they would not have gained root 
and prevailed unless the Spanish character had provided a 
fertile soil for their exploitation. This soil was formed by 
the individuality and selfishness which has prevented the 
Spaniard from accepting discipline or from acting with his 
brother Spaniard in the common national weal. 

A deep Christianity and devotion to the Christian Church 
is one, and perhaps the most dominant, of the Spaniard’s 
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characteristics. It is scen throughout their history and is 
prevalent throughout all classes. The Spaniard believes 
himself, and with reason, to have been the chief bulwark of 
the Christian faith throughout the centurics. His part in the 
crusades, which resulted in the Kings of Spain holding the 
title of King of Jerusalem right up to Alfonso XII, is a relic 
of this; he remembers that it was Spain’s fleet that broke 
the power of Islam and stopped its encroachment on Europe 
at the battle of Lepanto. He now believes that it is Spain 
that has checked the anti-Christian onslaught on Western 
civilization of the forces of Communism. Who will dare 
to contradict him? With such an historical background 
and the stimulant of an acute religious persecution, it is not 
surprising that an intense and all-pervading religious revival 
took place throughout the country as it was progressively 
conquered by General Franco. 

It is curious that Lenin in 1920 should have chosen Spain, 
probably the most Christian country in the world, as the 
object for a communist attack, but on the other hand it is 
always the policy of Bolshevism to attack the strategic points, 
in politics, religion, education, literature, science and art, and 
it may be that for this very reason he attacked Christianity 
at onc of its strongest points, where it coincided with a great 
political weakness. 

Appreciation and creation of things beautiful is a feature 
of Spain in overwhelming proportions. The architecture, 
literature and painting of Spain are equal to or finer than 
those of all other countries. 

The architecture of Spain is chicfly demonstrated in its 
cathedrals and churches, of which there is not a bad one to 
be found in the length and breadth of Spain, unless it be the 
cathedral of La Sagrada Familia in Barcelona, but that is a 
thing by itself, an excrescence on Spanish architecture of the 
middle of last century. Many of their cities, such as Sala- 
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manca, are complete gems of architecture and colouring, 
and it is only where modern industrial conditions have caused 
the building of cheap suburbs that ugliness is reached. The 
evident appreciation of things beautiful, and most of Spain’s 
modern buildings and houses are either beautiful or pleasing, 
provides another of those difficult contradictions, for it runs 
side by side with the excessive drabness of the plains and 
hills of Castille, Aragon, La Mancha and other provinces, 
and the similar drabness, combined with dirt and disorder, 
of villages and country towns almost everywhere. Much 
of this is due to lack of rain as is proved by the better aspect 
of the village in northern Spain, but more is due to the 
endemic disease of untidiness. 

It is nothing less than an impertinence to refer to the 
architecture, literature and painting of Spain in a few short 
paragraphs, but, as the object is merely to illustrate that 
appreciation and creation of things beautiful is an essential 
part of Hispanidad, the reader will perhaps excuse it. The 
wealth of literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
—the golden age of Spanish literature—is unsurpassed in any 
other country for its magnitude and diversity ; the names 
of its authors are legion, but one may mention the greatest, 
Cervantes, as the best known in this country—unfortunatcly 
better known in the cightcenth century than he is to-day ; 
as already stated he is still a guide to the Spanish character 
of to-day. Modern and ancient Spanish literature are 
fortunately becoming more known in this country through 
Our universities and especially through the untiring writing 
and activities of Professor Allison Peers of Liverpool. 

The painting of Spain is far better known in England than 
her literature, for all know the masterpieces of Velasquez, 
Murillo, El Greco and Goya, and a few know of the wealth 
of pictures of all the different Spanish schools which exist 
or did exist in every cathedral and innumerable churches and 
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convents in Spain, It is necessary to qualify “ exist” by 
“ did exist” owing to the destructions and depredations of 
the mob and their leaders during the course of the Civil War. 
Spain’s churches, public galleries and religious houses were 
and are, where they have not been looted, cternal testimony 
that things beautiful and of merit are appreciated and valued 
by the true spirit of Spain. 

All these features of Hispanidad, many of them necessarily 
contradictory one to the other, as must be the case in all 
human beings of whatever nationality, must be remembered 
and taken into account when reading and judging the history 
of the Civil War in Spain. 
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CHAPTER TI 


The Catalan Question 


THE great difficulty about the Catalan problem is that there 
are two schools of thought that cut right through Spanish 
and Catalan opinions, whosc respective protagonists are cach 
equally sure of their ground and strong in their convictions, 
which are shared by foreigners according to their political 
and sentimental tendencies. These two schools of thought 
can be described as follows : 

(1) That Catalonia possesses, and has possessed throughout 
her history, a separate and distinct personality and language 
apart from Castille, which, notwithstanding four centuries of 
effort on the part of successive dynastics and governments, 
refuses to be assimilated, and longs for political separation 
from the rest of the Iberian Peninsula. 

(2) That the Catalan’s wish for separation from the rest of 
Spain has been exaggerated and inflained by politicians and 
revolutionaries, and is not the desire of the majority, and 
that the close political unity of Spain is essential to the 
prosperity, safety and happiness both of Catalonia and of 
the rest of Spain. 

It can be said that in recent times General Primo de Rivera 
was the outstanding protagonist of the second theory, while 
Don Francisco Cambö was that of the first, but that, after the 
advent of the dictatorship, Cambó modified his programme 
of separation to one of a confederation of all the various 
parts of the Iberian Peninsula including Portugal, an idea 
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which has not been welcomed by any party in that country, 
nor is likely to be ; this can be said to rule out the possibility 
of such a solution. 

The dispassionate student cannot deny that both of these 
theorics are based on undeniable facts, but it is not necessary 
on that account to accept cither completely, for both either 
over-emphasize or under-cmphasize one or other of those 
facts, and the truth is probably somewhere between the two. 

It is not possible, in the scope of one chapter, to give any 
but the merest shadow of the outline of Catalan history, of 
the assimilation of Catalonia into the body politic of Spain, 
and of her differences with Castille, but a knowledge of 
the main facts of that history is necessary for the compre- 
hension of this complicated question. 

Catalonia first jumps into history when her Count Ramön 
Berenguer married Petronila, the heiress of Aragon, in 1137. 
The grandson of these was the great Jaime I, who came to 
the throne in 1213 at the age of six years, and was surnamed 
“the Conqueror”; he drove the Moors out of Valencia 
and the Balearic Islands, and at the time of his death was 
monarch, not only of these conquests, ‘but of Catalonia, 
Aragon and Rosillon. Among other benefits Jaime the 
Congucror gave the world its first maritime code, and the 
basis of all such codes, the Llibre del Consulat de Mar, which 
was written in the Catalan language. This period was per- 
haps the highest peak of Catalonian individual importance. 
The next 200 years after the death of Jaime the Conqueror 
in 1276 saw the gradual welding together of the whole of 
the Iberian Peninsula, except Portugal, into one kingdom, 
out of the originally separate kingdoms of Leon, Castille, 
Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, and the kingdoms of 
the south and cast conquered from the Moors. 

The uniting of Castille with Aragon and Catalonia through 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1469 completed 
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this period, and then followed the discovery of America, and 
the building up of the great Spanish Empire, the largest 
except the British Empire that the world has ever seen, which 
was only made possible by the assimilation into one political 
unit of the various kingdoms. 

Throughout these periods and until 1626, there seems to 
have been no Catalan problem, but it must be remembered 
that, though united under one monarch, the separate regions 
had thcir own privileges and a great amount of local self- 
government. Especially was this the case in Catalonia, and 
it was the tampering with these, more than anything else, 
that sowed the seeds of Catalan regionalism and separatism, 
which were watered and cultivated throughout the ninc- 
teenth and twentieth centuries by the agents of revolution, 
until by 1931 they had become one of the chicf weapons of 
the Comintern and Oriental Masonry in their creation of 
the Spanish Revolution and of the Civil War. 

But this is to anticipate, and we must return to the ycar 
1626 when King Philip IV and his minister Olivares quar- 
relled with the Cortes of Castille and Catalonia over the 
provision of money and men for his armies, which the latter 
refused to vote. The quarrel continued and in 1640 Cata- 
lonia revolted against the oppression of Olivares, and allied 
itself with France, then ruled by Louis XIH and Richelieu. 
This war with France dragged on till 1659 and sowed lasting 
sceds of bitterness between Castille and Catalonia. 

The next violent clash between Castille and Catalonia took 
place over the war of the Spanish succession. The Bourbon 
candidate (Philip V) was supported by the greater part of 
Spain, while the Austrian candidate (Charles IH) was sup- 
ported by Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia ; the French were 
for the former, and England and her allics for the latter ; 
the war raged up and down Spain from 1702 until 1707, 
when the victory of the Duke of Berwick at Almansa finally 
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decided the conflict in favour of the Bourbon. Catalonia, 
and especially Barcelona, had suffered severely in the war, 
and was the last to surrender. Then came that act which, 
according to some views, did more than anything else to 
create the Catalan problem, and is always quoted by the 
politicians and agitators who wish to inflame Catalan nation- 
alism ; Philip V abolished almost all the ancient privileges 
of Catalonia after a most cruel siege of and massacre in 
Barcelona, which fell on September 11th, 1714. 

Apart from some minor risings the tenacious and turbulent 
Catalans made no serious rebellion against the central govern- 
ment for close on two centurics. There was fighting and 
participation in the Carlist wars, and in July, 1835, a terrible 
outburst took place in Catalonia, where the mobs burnt 
churches, attacked religious houses and murdered priests, but 
these do not appear to be primarily manifestations of Cata- 
lanism against Castille, and indeed it almost scemed as if the 
assimilation of the whole Peninsula by the superior culture 
of Castille had taken place. 

However, at the end of the ninetcenth and the beginning 
of the twenticth centuries the Catalanist political movement 
began, first under the guise of regionalism (local self-govern- 
ment) which later developed into separatism. During this 
period the principal leaders of the movement were Prat de la 
Riba, Puig y Catafalch, Francisco Cambó and Juan Ventosa, 
all men of great ability and great position, and the last two 
held office as ministers of state during the reign of Alfonso 
XII. These men and their party, called first La Lliga 
Regionalista and then Lliga Catalana, gained great favour 
and prestige up to the time of the dictatorship, 1923-30, and 
secured the return of some of the ancient privileges of 
Catalonia, but, after the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
the movement swept past its original lcaders and doctrines, 
and “ separatism ” was stolen by and became the policy of 
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the revolutionaries, who used it as a successful stalking-horse 
in their efforts to disrupt Spain. The Lliga then became a 
minority party representing the extreme right. 

The dictatorship of Primo de Rivera was hailed with joy 
by the majority of Catalans, who were then passing through 
a period of industrial stagnation and disorders, caused by 
the revolutionary workmen’s syndicates and their gunmen. 
They benefited enormously by the period of six years’ great 
prosperity, tranquillity, and progress both spiritual and 
material, which the dictatorship provided, but the effect was 
spoilt owing to the ill-fecling aroused by the suppression of 
the Catalan flag and of their language, thus arousing afresh 
all the old jealousics, and giving that opportunity to the 
malcontents and the Comintern of Russia for which they 
were waiting. 

On the fall of the Monarchy, power in Catalonia fell into 
the hands of the, then, extreme revolutionary Francisco 
Maciá, who, by forming a political alliance with the left 
parties in the Cortes of Madrid, obtained the statute of 
autonomy of Catalonia, of which he became first president. 
But the anarchist, syndicalist and communist elements, who 
were inspired by the Comintern, and whose votes had put 
the Republicans into power, gradually dominated the 
government of Catalonia, as they did that of Madrid. As 
is described in a subsequent chapter, finding themselves in 
a minority, the socialists, anarchists and communists attempted 
a proletarian revolution in August, 1934, in Asturias and 
Barcelona. The failure of this cost Catalonia most of the 
privileges of her Statute, which were only returned when the 
Popular Front came into power in July, 1936. 

After this the Catalan President (Companys) and parlia- 
ment continued to function and ostensibly govern Catalonia, 
though the power was mainly in the hands of the com- 
mittces of the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), C.N.T. 
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(National Labour Confederation) and U.G.T. (General 
Workers’ Union), the second anarchist, and the latter 
socialist-communist. 

When the Madrid government, then very largely con- 
trolled by Russia, moved to Barcelona, the reality of govern- 
ment passed almost entirely into their hands and those of 
the syndicates, and the Catalan government and Statute 
became mercly a façade. 

The political action of the Catalanist movement fomented 
naturally the use of the Catalan language and flag. No one 
can doubt the antiquity of cither, but they were made to 
appear as antithesis or opponents to the Castilian language 
and the flag of Spain instead of, as it appears they had been 
in previous centurics, their associates. The inhabitants, except 
in retired agricultural regions, were bilingual, but it seemed 
senscless to impose bilingualism in the courts and the uni- 
versitics, with all the consequent loss of efficiency and time. 
Primo de Rivera appreciated this, but he did not appreciate 
that because a thing is logical it is not necessarily expedient, 
and his prohibition of the Catalan language and flag was one 
of the causes of the fall of his regime, and gave a weapon 
to the disruptive forces which they used with great efficiency. 

The Catalan language is a variant of Provengal, the lan- 
guage of the troubadours, and spoken in its different dialects 
in all the Mediterrancan country from Provence to Valencia, 
in the Balearic Islands, in Rosillon, Cerdagne, and all along 
both slopes of the castern Pyrenees. It was the language 
of Jaime the Conqueror, in which he spoke and wrote his 
diarics and the famous maritime code; in it, at the same 
period, wrote the poet and mystic Ramon Llull, but it and 
its literature arc pigmies compared to the giants of the Spanish 
language, spoken by more people in the world than any 
other language except English, and of Spanish literature. 
There is, and there has been throughout this century, a 
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remarkable increase in literature of all sorts in the Catalan 
language, and in Catalan music, painting and sculpturc, to 
which every lover of art must pay tribute, but the various 
pseudo-cultural movements, such as Palestra Renaixenga and 
Occitania, though started honestly enough by politically 
myopic students and intellectuals, were exploited by the 
revolutionaries to show that Spanish and Catalan cultures 
were hostile to cach other. The revolutionaries mercly 
followed the technique of all revolutions by using the 
“intelligentsia ” of their day as tools to serve their political 
and selfish objects. 

The movements “ Palestra,” “ Renaixença ” and “ Occi- 
tania ” were intimatcly connected and are worthy of study. 
Palestra was the name of the Socicty for the propagation 
and development of the ideas typified in the Renaixença 
(Renaissance) and Occitania movements, both containing 
truc historical and traditional elements. Both were based 
on the lingual affınitics of Southern France and Eastern Spain, 
the ancestry of whose local languages and dialects are the 
langue d’oc, the language of the troubadours, of which Pro- 
vengal is the best known. According to the supporters of 
these movements, a Catalonian literary renaissance began 
with the Catalonian poct Aribau in the year 1833 and was 
further inspired by the Provengal poct Mistral, who lived 
and wrote in the middle of the last century ; it was only 
about 1933, when the movement had become political and 
it was thought necessary to provide another prophet, that 
Sir Walter Scott was adopted as the great inspiration of the 
renaissance ; as the discovercr of the romantic novel and the 
period of the troubadours he was a very suitable figure, 
though there is not the slightest record to support the idca 
that he had any knowledge of or interest in a Catalonian 
renaissance. 


In this connection an amusing ceremony took place in 
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1933, when revolutionary politicians were making much 
of the movement, near the monastery of Montserrat, an 
especially holy shrine of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is the object of ycarly pilgrimages for ten thousands of the 
faithful. Notwithstanding the especial sanctity of the spot 
in the cyes of Spanish Roman Catholics, an ill-informed 
English protestant clergyman was induced by the leaders of 
the Renaissance movement to organize a ceremony and to 
plant on the spot a plant of white heather brought especially 
from Sir Walter Scott’s home at Abbotsford. The ceremony 
took place in the presence of the President of Catalonia, and 
speeches of political significance were made in English and 
Catalan, and the Press and politicians made much of the 
incident. The sequel was that the next morning, when the 
man charged with watering the plant went to fulfil his job, 
he found no heather but in its place a cabbage ; however, 
as white heather is one of the common indigenous plants of 
that region, the situation was saved by tearing a plant from 
the hillside and replacing it for the cabbage. 

The political tendency of the Renaixenga became still more 
evident when the Occitania movement was launched and 
developed rapidly into the idea of one national entity under 
that name of not only Catalonia, Valencia, Rousillon 
and Provence, but including also the French provinces of 
Languedoc, Gascony, Limousin and Auvergne, thus com- 
prising the whole of Southern France from the Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean. 

Pamphlets and maps of this new nation were published 
and a poem by Mistral called the Copa Santa was adopted 
as the hymn of a united Occitania. The political implica- 
tions and dangers of this movement arc casily scen. It may 
appear to be unimportant but it illustrates the methods by 
which a local provincialism was forced by exterior revolu- 
tionary elements for its own objects into a separatist move- 
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ment, which was in reality purcly a minority desire, and 
never the wish of a majority of the Catalonians. 

The treasures of the golden age of Spanish literature and 
painting are as much the heritage of Catalonia as of the rest 
of Spain, and Catalan culture has its roots deep in them. 
Barcelona possesses in the Archivo de Ja Corona de Aragon 
what is probably the finest medieval library in the world, 
but it is chicfly composed of Spanish and not Catalan 
literature. 

The protagonists of the first theory propounded at thie 
beginning of this chapter, would have the world believe that 
the conflict between Catalonia and Castille is a struggle to 
the death between self-determination and political slavery, 
and that it is the only thing that matters to the vast majority 
of Catalans. If it were so, then Catalonia would have to 
decide between self-determination and economic decay, for 
Spain is Catalonia's only market of importance, whereas the 
rest of Spain can buy her requirements from twenty other 
countries, or set up industrics in other parts of Spain in 
competition with Catalonia, as she has already begun to do 
as a result of the Catalan Statute. But the theory is an over- 
emphasis of one phase of Catalan character. Every student 
of Catalonia will agree with the statement that he would be 
an exceptional Catalan who quarrelled with his bread and 
butter, and that business and profits are almost certainly the 
Catalan's chief preoccupation. 

Another factor to which emphasis is seldom given is that 
one-quarter to one-third of the population of Barcelona— 
and Barcelona is Catalonia—is non-Catalan, but that these 
people dwell in perfect harmony and unity with their neigh- 
bours, intermarrying freely with the Catalans, without any 
sign between them of the political slavery which the theorists 
would have you believe is the chief pre-occupation of every 
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Such is a very short outline of the Catalan problem, and 
it remains to be seen if the hands of Spain, as represented 
by the industry and efficiency of Catalonia, will in future 
continue to quarrel with the belly of Spain, as represented 
by the rest of Spain, which is Catalonia’s only important 
market. 
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GCHAPTER EI 


The Basque Question 


Tue Basque question has many similarities with that of 
Catalonia, but also many differences. The true Basque is 
far more separated both in race and language from the rest 
of Spain than is the Catalan, but, like Barcelona, Bilbao is 
a centre of industry and of an industrial people drawn from 
all over Spain and not all by any means natives of the par- 
ticular region they live in. The history of the Basques docs 
not show the same turbulence or so much conflict with 
Castille as does that of Catalonia, and their ancient privileges 
or “ fueros ” had not been taken from them as had those of 
Catalonia in the early eighteenth century. 

On the other hand, the Basque provinces were the centre 
and heart of the Carlist pretenders throughout the Carlist 
wars of the nineteenth century. Guernica and its sacred tree 
were the shrines of Carlism, and throughout the reign of 
Alfonso XIII and right up to the Civil War, the traditionalists 
and legitimists, as the followers of the pretender were called, 
represented the sou! of Basque-land, and especially of Navarre. 
Ardent support of Christianity and of the Church was their 
distinguishing featurc, and an exclusive nationalism. 

How then was it that a section of them became identified 
with the Socialist-Republican Government of Madrid and 
with the anarchists, syndicalists and communists in this civil 
war ? 

The answer is that the machinery of government in Bilbao 
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was captured by a socialist minority with the assistance of 
the votes of anarchists, syndicalists and communists, most of 
whom came from other parts of Spain, and had no Basque 
blood in their veins. In accordance with its published pro- 
gramme of action, and with its procedure in all other coun- 
trics, communism continued to work under the surface 
towards revolution and civil war, while rendering lip servicc 
to constitutional procedure and successfully gulling the public 
to think that they represented an undefined blessing called 
“ democracy ” against an cqually undefined evil called 
“fascism.” As in the case of Catalonia, the Nationalist 
tendencies of the people were exploited and irritated by the 
revolutionaries for their own ends. 


There had existed for a long time a Basque Nationalist 
party, but it was only with the advent of the Republic that 
an autonomous Basque state or separation became a question 
of importance. 

From the start the Navarran Basques showed their hostility 
to the statute of autonomy ; at the plebiscite held in Novem- 
ber, 1932, the delegates of Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa gave a 
big majority in favour, Alava was half for and half against, 
and Navarre almost unanimously against the Statute. Parlia- 
mentary opposition in the Cortes prevented the granting 
of the Statute because, notwithstanding the figures of the 
plebiscite, there was stern opposition, not only in Navarre 
and Alava, but also in the other two provinces, which made 
it doubtful that the figures of the plebiscite really represented 
the wishes of the majority. Even had they done so in 1932, 
the continued anti-religious legislation of the socialist majority 
in Madrid more and more shocked the sentiments of this 
keenly Christian people, and alienated an ever-increasing 
number from the Euzkadi party, though this party still con- 
tinued to hold the support of the small number of the 
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Basque clergy, who had strong separatist leanings. It should 
be remembered that the Basque representatives in the Cortes 
had withdrawn in a body from the house in 1932 as a protest 
against the anti-religious legislation. 


In the summer of 1934 a conflict took place between the 
municipalities and the central government, over the question 
of taxation and the prerogatives of the Basque provinces, and 
several mayors were deprived of their offices and arrested. 
This conflict coincided significantly with an alliance between 
the Basque and Catalonian Separatist movements and with 
the agrarian dispute between Madrid and Barcelona, which 
culminated in the revolt in Barcelona and the attempt to set 
up a soviet in Asturias, which cost so many lives and so 
much destruction in the city of Oviedo. The defeat of this 
first attempt to substitute a Sovict for the legal, constitutional 
and democratic government then existing in Spain has been 
described in another chapter. In the second attempt the 
Popular Front, the very same revolutionaries under a dif- 
ferent party name, chose as one of their most effective cries 
that they were “legal, constitutional and democratic.” 

In 1936 an alliance was formed, chicfly through the instru- 
mentality of Prieto, between the Basque Nationalist party 
and the Madrid government, by which the former gave 
their support to the latter in return for the passing of the 
Statute through the Cortes. On October rst, in a very short 
session, the Statute was passed by the Cortes, which then 
consisted of the extreme Left parties only and was mercly 
a rump Parliament, for the majority had either been mur- 
dered, or were in exile, or did not attend. 

Consequent on the passing of the Statute, the Euzkadi 
government was set up in Bilbao under the presidency of 
Aguirre and continued to rule part of the Basque provinces 
until the fall of Bilbao to General Franco’s armies in June, 1937. 
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Able propaganda on the part of the Madrid and Bilbao 
governments for some time made the world believe that an 
oppressed and united Basque nation was fighting for its 
existence against General Franco. The truth was that the 
Nationalist and Separatist movements only represented a 
doubtful majority of two of the Basque provinces, Vizcaya 
and Guipuzcoa, while Navarre was solidly, and Alava mostly, 
fighting for him; there were more Basques fighting for 
General Franco than against him. In fact, the Basque 
provinces are the home of the scarlet beret and the Requetés, 
who flocked in their thousands as volunteers to the support 
of General Mola at Pamplona at the outbreak of the war, 
who provided Gencral Franco with some of his best and 
bravest troops, and whose political party was throughout 
one of his greatest supports and bitterly opposed to the com- 
munists and socialists. In May, 1937, the Requeté party 
was amalgamated with Falange in the one great national 
party Falange Espafiol Tradicionalista y De Las J.O.N.S. 

After the final conquest of the North, General Franco 
signalized the different behaviour of the four Basque pro- 
vinces by cancelling the “ fucros ” or local privileges of taxa- 
tion in Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa, and confirming them in 
Navarre and Alava. A very thorough reconstruction of the 
destructions committed by the Red forces, and a reorganiz- 
ation of commerce and mining began immediately after the 
conquest. 

The rapidity and tranquillity with which these processes 
were carried into effect was conclusive evidence that the 
great majority of the people supported General Franco, and 
that the manifestations of joy with which they welcomed his 
entry into Bilbao were genuine. Within a few months, coal 
and iron ore productions, which had fallen to a small per- 
centage of their capacity under the government regime, had 
reached and surpassed the usual normal figures. 
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President Aguirre and most of the leaders of the Euzkadi 
government were able to escape the country to France and 
Barcelona, while a great deal of loot from the Bilbao banks 
and houses had been previously loaded in steamers and 
shipped to France. 

The Euzkadi government, linked up with communist 
international organizations, flooded the world with propa- 
ganda, and used as one of their chicf weapons the export 
of thousands of children to Russia, Mexico, England, France 
and Belgium, on the grounds that they were being saved 
from massacre, bombardment and starvation. These children 
were called all over the world * the Basque children,” though 
a large proportion were not Basques at all; money and 
sympathies of deccived and charitable people all over Britain 
were gained for the Euzkadi government by what was in 
reality a most inhumane and crucl procedure. 

The Nationalists offered a safe haven of refuge to these 
children, far from the battle zone, in their own country, 
under the direction of the Red Cross Socicty, but the propa- 
gandists preferred to take them from their people and country, 
to which many of them, especially those sent to Russia and 
Mexico, can never be expected to return, and to use these 
innocent children as weapons to further their own political 
ends. 
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CHAPTER UN 


The Dictatorship of Primo de Rivera and the Fall of 
the Monarchy, 1923-31 


ON September 13th, 1923, General Primo de Rivera, Marqués 
de Estella, issued his manifesto, and carried out that blood- 
less revolution, or coup d'état, which brought to an end 
temporarily parliamentary government in Spain and sub- 
stituted for it a military dictatorship, subject in theory, if not 
in fact, to the King, which gave the country a short period 
of stable government, during which she showed such rapid 
material and spiritual progress as has scldom, if ever, been 
evidenced in history by any other nation in six short years. 
In order to appreciate this fact it is necessary to paint tlıe 
background of the situation of Spain as it was then, for 
that will give ample rcason for the fact that the manifesto 
was acclaimed enthusiastically in all parts of Spain and 
espccially in Barcelona, where primarily the movement was 
Jaunched. . 

Law and order were continually being flouted, terrorism 
was rife in all industrial and in many other centres, a Car- 
dinal, an ex-Governor, professional men, employers, and 
government officials had been murdered ; while in Barcclona, 
the chief industrial centre of Spain, the gunman was almost 
completely in control, and assassinations or fights between 
rival gangs took place almost daily. Both in the matter of 
law and order and in most of its functions, the Cortes and 


successive political governments had proved their incom- 
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petency to govern. Public finances were in a state of chaos, 
with big budget deficits. The war in Morocco, begun in 
1919, was threatening to end in disaster ; while the suffer- 
ings of the troops owing to inefficient organization were 
causing an ever-growing discontent. The railways were 
disorganized, with rolling stock and permanent ways in a 
lamentable condition ; onc would be justified in saying there 
were no roads fit for automobiles, and probably right in 
saying that what roads there were, were the worst in Europe. 
Public buildings, schools, ctc., were generally in a ruinous 
state. Industry and public works were almost at a standstill 
owing to the rule of the gunmen. 

Such was the situation in 1923, when Primo de Rivera 
issued his manifesto, and it would be well here to outline 
the conditions of Spain in those respects in 1929, when he 
was driven from his country with contumely. Law and 
order were re-established and maintained without blood- 
shed, while agitators were either out of the country or in 
gaol. Industry was more tranquil and prosperous than ever 
it had been before, or for that matter has been since. The 
war in Morocco had been ended satisfactorily for Spain and 
with prestige to her arms. Public finances were in order 
and there was a budget surplus according to the budget 
statements of the Finance Minister, Calvo Sotelo. The rail- 
ways were in good order and condition, and Spain had a 
network of what were universally acknowledged to be equal 
to the best roads elsewhere in Europe. These results of good 
government, stability, and tranquillity have been taken out 
of their sequence to serve as a comparison to the situation 
existing in September, 1923, to which we now return. 

The public and the military garrisons enthusiastically 
welcomed the news of the rebellion and Primo de Rivera's 
manifesto. The King, who was at San Sebastian, according 
to the evidence available did not know of the movement ; 
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and Primo de Rivera stated afterwards that he did not know 
what attitude His Majesty would take up. He summoncd 
Primo de Rivera to Madrid, and the first Military Direc- 
torate then was formed, consisting of General Primo de 
Rivera, Rear-Admiral Marqués de Magaz, General Gomez 
Jordana of the General Staff, General Hermosa of the Artil- 
lery, General Ruiz del Portal of the Cavalry, General May- 
andia of the Engineers, and Gencrals Navarro, Rodrigues 
Perré and Muslera of the Infantry. It was this directorate 
of nine soldiers who took over the functions of all the 
ministries. They began the work, and were subsequently 
succecded by a ministry composed partly of civilians and 
partly of soldiers, under the Presidency of Primo de Rivera. 
There can be no doubt, for facts have proved it, that, be- 
tween them, these ministries or directorates turned chaos into 
order and ruin to prosperity. Why, then, did they fall ? 
The answer is by no means casy, though one can indicate 
several of the contributive factors. Perhaps the first is the 
Spanish character, for Spaniards love change and become 
restless without it, even under prosperity. This may seem 
a strange statement, but history confirms it. Then there 
come the mistakes of Primo de Rivera and his Directorate. 
Though he was so successful, who can deny that he made 
mistakes ? Probably he was too merciful to be a completely 
successful dictator. Then he caused Catalonia, his jumping- 
off place, to become hostile to him, by trying to suppress 
her language ; but, above all his schemes, that to build up 
a National Party (Unión Patriotica) on the basis of patriot- 
ism and unity, and that to create a National Assembly, to 
take the place of the Cortes, though logically sound were 
failures. Then again there were the constant intrigues of 
the old expelled politicians and of the socialists, aided by 
the untiring propaganda of the Communist International of 
Moscow and of Freemasonry of the Grand Orient, in both 
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of which organizations a certain section of Jewry played an 
important role. Even before 1923, and throughout the sub- 
sequent years, the publications of Communism, and above 
all the Minutes of the Mcetings of the Third International 
(Comintern), prove what an active and studied part it was 
playing in sowing the seeds of revolution and discontent in 
Spain. A study of this period in conjunction with the his- 
tory of the French Revolution gives surprising examples of 
the similarity, and sometimes of the identity, of the organiza- 
tions and methods employed; thus, while Grand Orient 
and a section of Jewry inspired both Revolutions, the Comin- 
tern and the International Intelligentsia substituted in the 
Spanish Revolution the Illuminati and Encyclopadists of 
the French Revolution. 

Another factor contributing to the overturn of the Direc- 
torate was the continued fall in the value of the pescta ; 
various reasons are given for this phenomenon taking place 
at a time of increasing prosperity and improved credit. 
Primo de Rivera himself attributed it to the machinations 
of the oil interests, which he had dispossessed by making 
the sale of oil a government monopoly ; others claimed 
that it was due to the international or Jewish bankers, with 
the double purpose of making profit and of discrediting the 
Dictatorship, basing their allegations on the fact that the 
chief centres of speculation in the peseta were Zürich and 
Amsterdam, where Jewish banking is so prominent. A 
further and important cause of discontent with Primo de 
Rivera was his quarrel with the Artillery, whose officers 
had for some years past constituted a “junta” or com- 
mittec, independent of the Ministry of War, which made 
its own regulations as regards promotion and other matters, 
and to whose regulations every new subaltern had to swear 
allegiance. This obvious anomaly the Dictator determined 

2 See Chapter XI. 
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to remove ; but he collided with established interests and 
with the most conservative clement of the army. The 
quarrel was fanned and fomented by all the other hostile 
elements and thus became, undoubtedly, one of the causes 
of his fall. 

During the years 1927 and 1928 those hostile elements 
became more vocal and, in January, 1929, the rising of the 
garrison of Ciudad Real, the capital of Don Quixote’s La 
Mancha, took place, with, simultancously, the arrival in 
Valencia of Don José Sanchez Guerra, the refusal of the 
garrison of that place to revolt, and Sanchez Guerra’s sub- 
sequent imprisonment and trial by court martial. The 
revolt of Ciudad Real was led by the artillery. It was 
undoubtedly intended to be part of a gencral revolt to take 
place all over the country, but the rising went off at half- 
cock, as fortunately risings often do in Spain, and the gar- 
rison of Ciudad Real with Sanchez Guerra, who was to have 
been the political head of the movement, were left to bear 
the consequences of failure. The garrison surrendered with- 
out fighting, and the leaders were arrested and committed 
to court martial, as also was Sanchez Guerra, on whom at 
his trial all eyes were fixed, for he was an interesting and 
curious figure in an inexplicable position. A strong Con- 
servative leader and formerly a Prime Minister in a Conserva- 
tive government, he had voluntarily exiled himself to Paris 
on the advent of the dictatorship, where he joined the group 
of agitators and republican malcontents, such as the novelist, 
Blasco Ibañez and the radical politician, Santiago Alba, and 
proceeded to risk his life in that venture. 

The trial went on throughout the year, until in Novem- 
ber, to the surprise of the Government and the astonishment 
of the public, he was acquitted by the court martial. All 
sorts of rumours as to the reason of this acquittal and the 
influences that had brought it about sprang into life; and 
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whatever their trath, the result was that, though the rebel- 
lion had been squashed, a severe blow had been struck at the 
Dictator and his colleagues, shaking them fundamentally, as 
it showed that the army was divided and in part was hostile 
to them. 

On December 31st of that year (1929) there was an his- 
toric Cabinet Mecting, presided over by the King, at which 
the Dictator prepared a far-reaching programme comprising 
general elections for a onc-chamber parliament and the 
gradual return to a modified form of constitutional govern- 
ment under a new constitution. The King refused his 
approval, and then Primo de Rivera made his great mistake. 
Instead of asking the King if he still had his confidence, he 
turned to the Army and Navy without consulting the King, 
by sending a note to all the higher commands, asking them 
at once to reply as to whether or not he had their confidence 
and support. ‘This caused a breach with the King, between 
whom and Primo de Rivera a violent quarrel took place. 
In addition, the answers of the Army and Navy commands 
were in many cascs unfavourable to the Dictator. The note 
was despatched on January 26th, 1930; on January 28th, 
Primo de Rivera had resigned and General Berenguer had 
been asked to form a new government. Primo de Rivera 
retired to Paris, where he died suddenly on March 16th, 
a wearied and disillusioned man. 

The next year and three months were passed under the 
vacillating rule of General Berenguer and his ministers ; the 
date for the proposed general elections and the return to 
parliamentary government was repeatedly postponed, and 
the government was carried on by royal decrees as it had 
been during the Dictatorship. In February a general amnesty 
was declared, and gradually the exiled politicians and agita- 
tors returned and began to show their influence, reflected in 
the condition of the country. Throughout that year Spain 
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proceeded to gallop down the hill towards the chaos and 
terrorism from which she had climbed laboriously through 
six years of order and increasing prosperity. In July and in 
August again general strikes broke out in Malaga, Seville, 
and Granada; also in Barcelona, Bilbao, Zaragoza, and 
Madrid. Riots were frequent in the universities of Madrid, 
Barcclona, and other cities. Mcanwhile the value of the 
peseta fell—a sharp fall usually synchronizing with every 
riot or strike. 

In November and December came the rebellions of Cuatro 
Vientos and Jaca, the former by the Air Force and the latter 
by units of the Army. In the rebellion of Cuatro Vientos, 
the leader, Commandant Franco,! escaped to Portugal ; but 
the leaders of the Jaca revolt, Captains Galan and Garcia 
Hernandez, who were merely disloyal and mutinous sub- 
alterns and the instruments of others, were shot. It is diffi- 
cult to sce how their fate could or should have been any 
other, for they had attacked and fired on their commander, 
wounding their gencral Las Heras, who subsequently died 
of his wounds; but the Republic made of them martyrs 
and national heroes. These two rebellions were intended 
to be part of an extensive revolution, which, however, like 
that of Ciudad Real, went off at half-cock. A revolutionary 
provisional government was proclaimed, consisting of Alcala 
Zamora as president with Indalecio Pricto, Alejandro Leroux, 
Manuel Azafia, Santiago Casares, Alvaro de Albornoz, Largo 
Caballero, Martinez Barrios and Nicolau d’Olwer, which 
subsequently became the first Socialist government of the 
Republic. Several men were arrested, but though at first 
condemned by the Tribunal, they were sct free, on March 
24th, 1931, as were also those condemned for their share of 
the Jaca rebellion. These acts of weakness disclosed the 


2 Ramón Franco, brother of General Franco, and holding a high 
command in the Nationalist Air Force during the war. 
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tottering state of the Government, and riots took place at 
Madrid and elsewhere. 

On April 12th, the municipal elections, which it had been 
decided should precede the parliamentary elections, took 
place. In Madrid and all the provincial capitals there was 
a landslide, resulting in large Socialist or Republican victories, 
though in the country districts the majorities were Conserva- 
tive and monarchical. It can be asserted without danger of 
mistake that all were astounded by the result, not least of 
all the Socialist caucus. Everything seemed to fall to pieces 
like a pack of cards. On April 12th the King and his family 
were in their palace, and he was apparently firmly estab- 
lished on the throne of Spain; the ministers were transact- 
ing business and the functions of the State proceeding as 
usual. Yet on the evening of April 14th, there were no 
government and no ministers; the King had fled from 
Madrid to a Spanish man-of-war in Cartagena, which took 
him to France. The King throughout acted with the greatest 
dignity and courage ; he refused to abdicate and consented 
to depart to avoid a civil war and the bloodshed of his people. 
After an anxious night in which their lives were in danger, 
the Queen and her children were obliged to leave the palace 
secretly and drive to the Escorial, where they said a sad 
good-byc to the friends who had accompanied them, and 
then took train to the frontier. 

When the total results of these municipal clections, which 
had suddenly and unexpectedly changed Spain from a Mon- 
archy into a Republic, became known, surprise was even 
greater than it had been before. The King had departed on 
the advice of his Ministers, because the first clection results, 
which came in from the big towns only, showed a majority 
against the Monarchy. When, however, the results came 
in from the smaller towns and country districts, it was seen 
that, far from having a minority, the Monarchy had the 
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vast majority of the people in its favour, for the final results 
gave approximately 22,000 for the Monarchy against 6,000 
for the Republic—or 34 to 1. But by then the King had 
already gone, and the Republican caucus had seized the 
machinery of government and was in the saddle. What 
was the explanation of this astounding state of affairs? Did 
the King’s ministers and soldiers get into a panic on hearing 
the first results ? Was the whole thing a successful plot on 
the part of Left-wing politicians and their allis? Who can 
tell? For the truc inside history of this strange event has 
still to be written. 

What is certain is that the truc account and figures of the 
election were only allowed to filter into the public mind 
in Spain after much delay, and are, even to-day, scarcely 
known in foreign countries. 

But though the clections, as far as the whole country was 
concerned, showed that the Monarch was popular, some 
explanation is necessary for his unpopularity in the large 
towns, shown by the adverse votes at the elections. It is 
probable that the disasters in Morocco and his political 
activities, to which reference is made in the chapter on 
King Alfonso, together with a campaign of slander, all ably 
exploitcd by Republicans and Revolutionaries, had had their 
effect, though it is fair to add that outward manifestations 
against him had not been apparent. 

The weak and inefficient governments that had followed 
the departure of Primo de Rivera had dislocated trade, in- 
dustry and prosperity ; the King could not avoid incurring 
a share of responsibility and blame. And it must be remem- 
bered that it was not an oppressed peasantry that made the 
Spanish Revolution, as ignorant propagandists state, but the 
population of the industrial towns after a period of prosperity, 
increased wages and improved standard of living. It was 
in the towns that the Revolutionaries carried on their work, 
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and the first step towards a Popular Front had of necessity 
to be the discrediting and destruction of Monarchy. 
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CHAPTER Y 


King Alfonso XIII, 1886-1931 


Tue part played by the King before and through the revolu- 
tlonary period is worthy of study by itself. 

It is a long cry from the Spain of such great statesmen 
as Canovas and Sagasta, which on May 17th, 1886, witnessed 
the arrival in this world of the baby Alfonso XII, to the 
Spain of proletarian or bourgeois revolutionaries such as 
Alcalá Zamora and Alejandro Lerroux, which on April 14th, 
1931, saw him leave his kingdom and step on board a Spanish 
man-of-war in the port of Cartagena. 

His father, Alfonso XII had died a few months before his 
birth, and so Alfonso XIII was born a King. His advent 
followed closcly upon nearly 100 years of great calamities 
and political unrest including two long and bloody civil 
wars. The first sixteen out of this forty-five years of his 
reign were passed under the regency of his wise and able 
mother Queen Maria Cristina, and on May 2nd, 1902, he 
took his oath according to the constitution and assumed 
full King-ship. His reign covered, as regards foreign affairs, 
the Spanish-American War, with the loss of Spain's colonies, 
the Great War and the conclusion of the Spanish-Moroccan 
War, while internally it covered a series of kaleidoscopic 
political and administrative changes, with an astonishing 
amount of spiritual, material, cultural and social progress ; 
this was especially noticeable in the years 1923-30. 

Apart from choosing an English princess for his consort, 
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that regal personality Queen Victoria Eugenia, the King 
had many close connections with this country ; his gener- 
osity in maintaining at his own expensc, throughout the 
Great War, an organization for finding missing and captured 
people relieved much misery among all classes in this country, 
and will long be remembercd. 

His personal courage was typificd on the occasion of the 
King and Qucen’s wedding procession im Madrid in 1906, 
when a bomb was thrown at his carriage, thirty-seven pcople 
killed, his horses killed or stampeded, while he and his bride 
only escaped as by a miracle. The procession proceeded 
notwithstanding, and the King drew back the curtains of 
the carriage, which had been drawn, and showed himself 
in full view. In the afternoon he drove out unguarded to 
visit the wounded. 

He was renowned for his great personal courage—he 
carried his life in his hand continually, but yet moved frecly 
and often unprotected among the crowds—his military 
knowledge, his sportsmanship, his patriotism and statesman- 
ship. As regards the last quality, he is often blamed for 
being too much of a politician. This criticism is perhaps 
truc, though it is difficult to see how he could have been 
otherwise in a country where parliamentary government 
was often at an impasse. When the dictatorship came he 
accepted it, though it must have been humiliating to him. 
He was criticized again and accused of having broken his 
oath to the Constitution of 1876. It is a debatable point, 
but the alternative was civil war. Would it have been 
preferable to plunge his country into such a war on so 
doubtful an ethical question? He continued with self- 
effacement to work with the Dictator and was apparently 
satisfied to see his country happy and prosperous until he 
guarrelled with Primo de Rivera after the Sanchez Guerra 
revolt, as already described. He then appeared to show 
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some lack of judgment in his choice of men in the very 
difficult situation that arose, and this fact, with what appeared 
to many as his abandonment of Primo de Rivera, was 
perhaps the dominant factor in the loss of his crown and 
the sudden and unexpected success of the Republicans. A 
second timc he saved his country from civil war by consent- 
ing to leave Spain at once, but he refused to abdicate and 
maintained for himself and his family his claim to the throne. 
The Republicans instituted a system of persecution against 
him as they did against the nobles, and attempted to confis- 
cate even the private fortune he had invested abroad. They 
went so far as to take and auction his polo ponics and sporting 
guns. These actions must have wounded him the more 
deeply as he had been highly popular among the pcople of 
all classes. 

There can be little doubt that, when he left Spain, both 
he and his Ministers believed that the majority of the country 
was in favour of a Republic as against a Monarchy. There 
can be no doubt that he Icft Spain sooner than plunge his 
country into civil war, which the incomplete election figures 
seemed to foreshadow. 

The plot or panic of the King’s Ministers, whichever it 
was, was illustrated by a telegram sent by General Berenguer 
to all the Captains Gencral of Spain, announcing that the 
elections had been lost and to all intents and purposes giving 
an invitation not to resist the revolution. The inertia of 
the cabinet, the result of cowardice or treason, was in strong 
contrast to the courage and patriotism of their Monarch. 
His parting message is so fine that no history, however 
short, should omit it : 


“ Sunday’s clections have shown me clcarly that I have 
no longer the love of my people. My conscience tells 
me that this alicnation will not be permanent, because I 
have always tried to serve Spain, and the public weal has 
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always been my only anxiety even on the most critical 
occasions. 

A king may make mistakes, and doubtless I have made 
them sometimes, but I know well that it has always been 
the habit of our motherland to be kind to genuine mistakes. 

lam the King of all the Spaniards, and I am also a Spaniard. 
I could find means more than sufficient to support my royal 
prerogatives against all comers, but, of fixed purpose I will 
have nothing to do with setting one compatriot against 
another in a fratricidal civil war. I do not renounce any of 
my rights, because as well as being minc, they are rights 
accumulated throughout history, for which I shall one day 
be called upon to give an account. 

I wish to know the true and faithful expression of the 
will of the people, and until the Nation speaks, I shall deliber- 
ately suspend the use of my Royal Power, and I shall leave 
Spain thus recognizing that she must be the only mistress 
of her own destiny. 

I also wish to fulfil the duty to which my love of my 
country inspires me, and I pray God that all other Spaniards 
will recognize their duty as earnestly as I do mine, and will 


fulfil it.” 


When King Alfonso landed in France he made the state- 
ment : 


“Tam not a conspirator ; I will not move my little finger 
to assist in any way to make difficulty for the present Govern- 
ment of Spain. If my pcople want me to return now, or 
on any future occasion, I will return and serve my country 
in the same way as I have done since 1 was 16 years old. 
But my people’s wishes for any return must be expressed 
in the same constitutional manner, free from all pressure, 
in which I allowed the expression of Republican opinion 
on the eve of my departure. If the present Government 
are successful in making my people happier than they were 


before, I will be the first to rejoice heartily, and to congratu- 
late them.” 
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After his departure King Alfonso remained quietly in 
exile without any attempt to interfere in the politics of his 
country. Twice only did he break silence to address procla- 
mations to his people, and say that he would only return 
if the bulk of his people asked him to do so. 

Monarchy, like Christianity, seems to be deeply rooted 
in the Spanish character, and though no definite declaration 
on this point has been made by General Franco, he did 
say in a speech in July, 1937, that Spain would return to 
monarchy, but under a different monarch. 

The two elder sons of Alfonso XIII, whose physical 
defects militated against their succession, resigned their 
claims to the throne in favour of Prince Juan, until recently 
an officer in the British Navy. He would appear to be the 
most likely candidate, but, when writing on the question 
of the Spanish Monarchy, it is necessary to mention the 
Carlist claims to the throne, which produced two long civil 
wars during the last century. Though, during the reign 
of Alfonso XIII, no attempt was made to establish the pre- 
tenders, yet they never relinquished their claim, and had 
the support of the traditionalist party, which was especially 
strong in Navarre and the Basque Provinces ; this party is 
the basis of the party now usually called by the name 
Requctés, who are the most ardent supporters of General 
Franco, and of Christianity, and it was amalgamated in May, 
1936, with the Falange party in order to form the one great 
national party into which all parties of Nationalist Spain 
have fused themselves. When the ocotgenarian pretender, 
Don Alfonso Carlos de Bourbon, died in 1937 it was believed 
that the hereditary claim and leadership of the party had 
devolved on King Alfonso as direct surviving descendant 
of the pretender’s branch of the family, but the pretender 
on his death-bed nominated another successor, the Prince 
of Parma y Bourbon, as leader of the party. 
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Thus there may be still one other claimant to the throne, 
in addition to King Alfonso XIII and his son, though his 
claim would appear to be a weak one, as he can no longer 
allege, as all his predecessors, that his claim is based on his 
hereditary position. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Republic to Civil War, 1931-6 


As has been stated in a previous chapter (IV) the first govern- 
ment of the sccond Spanish Republic consisted of Alcala 
Zamora as President with Indalecio Prieto, Alejandro Lerroux, 
Manuel Azaña, Santiago Casares, Alvaro de Albornoz, 
Martinez Barrios, Nicolau d’Olwer and Largo Caballero as 
his ministers. 

The first four years of the Republic witnessed the growth 
of Socialist power to its apex in the first Socialist Republican 
government; and then its gradual discredit and waning 
influence until it was resoundingly defeated at the polls. 
Its attempt to scize by force the power it was unable to 
conqucr by democratic or constitutional (its own idea of 
constitutional) means, by an unholy alliance with all the 
most extreme and subversive elements, such as the F.A.I. 
or Iberian Anarchist Federation, the Sindicato Unico or 
Anarchist Trade Union, and the extreme separatists of 
Catalonia, was defeated. The revolutionary caucus, whose 
names have been given above, which became the first 
Republican government, was composcd of politicians, 
intellectuals, demagogues, and orators, most of whom had 
been obliged to leave the country during the Dictator- 
ship because they were nuisances to the country. All of 
these were either Socialists or Radicals, with the exception 
of that aristocrat gone wrong—Don Miguel Maura. The 


first government was presided over by Manuel Azafia, and 
W.W.S. 4I E 
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lasted until October, when Azaña was succeeded by Alcalá 
Zamora. 

It has been already pointed out how Oriental Freemasonry 
and a section of Jewry had, with the Comintern, been the 
principal causes of the fall of Primo de Rivera, and of the 
Spanish Revolution. Interesting points, which are inex- 
plicable except by this theory, arc the facts that out of eleven 
members of the original Republican caucus cight were 
Oriental Freemasons, and that almost the first decree of the 
Republic was one which cancelled the fiftcenth-century 
decree of Ferdinand and Isabella expelling the Jews, and 
invited them to return to Spain. This last decree was curious 
because it appeared unnecessary, for no legal prohibition 
against Jews in Spain was in force at the time of its promul- 
gation, and consequently it gave the impression of an open 
acknowledgment of Jewish help in bringing about the 
Revolution. 

Another item of evidence was the consistent attempt to 
masonify the officers of the Army and Navy which was 
strenuously carried out from the day that the Republic 
was set up. 

It was not until July that the Cortes Constitucionales 
(Parliament to make a constitution) was elected, and it was 
of pronounced Socialist and Left colour. In December, 
1931, it drew up and promulgated the new Spanish constitu- 
tion, under which Niceto Alcalá Zamora became President 
of the Republic, and Manuel Azaña replaced him as Prime 
Minister. Meanwhile, the Republican government had not 
waited to put in practice their Socialist doctrines, but, acting 
more dictatorially than the Dictator they decried, they 
legislated by decree on many of the fundamental clements 
of the Spanish national fabric, such as the relations between 
Church and State, the Army, education, and many other 
matters. The Cortes Constitucionales, only elected with the 
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special object of making a constitution, continued to function 
and legislate until December, 1933, when the Socialist govern- 
ment at last were obliged to follow their own constitution 
and hold the general elections, at which they in their turn 
received a smashing defeat, after which their rule was at 
an end for the time being. They had, however, by the 
means they employed, saddled Spain with a complete set 
of legislation of the purest doctrinaire type, which it was 
the subsequent work of their radical successors to undo or 
modify. Some of the chicf directions in which they had 
legislated were : 

(1) The complete secularization of education, the confisca- 
tion of all religious and church properties, the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and the cutting off of the salaries of the parish 
priests. This mcant serious offence to the Christians of Spain 
and without providing any substitute deprived parents and 
children for the moment of the only good education in the 
country. These measures, together with the burning of 
churches and convents, while the Government troops and 
police stood by, gave thic actions of the Socialist government 
the aspect of a persecution of Christianity. 

(2) An agrarian law, based on the Marxian doctrine, that 
the land belongs to the peasant and not to its owner. It 
compriscd the confiscation of many estates; not because 
they were maladministered, but because the owners had the 
misfortune to be nobles. What happened in practice was 
that these estates ceased to be worked at all, as the peasant 
had neither the means, ability, nor capital with which to 
work them, and in his anger he often killed the cattle and 
burnt the crops. 

(3) The Statute of Autonomy to Catalonia was the 
price paid by the Socialist government for the support of 
the Catalonian deputics in passing their legislation. Owing 
to the share of the Catalonian government in the October, 
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1934 revolution, a great part of the autonomy was gradually 
withdrawn by the governments of 1934-5, only to be 
re-granted with additional features when the turn of the 
wheel brought back the Lefts to power in February, 1936. 

At last, in June, 1933, when they had passed all the more 
important part of the legislation that they desired, the Socialist 
government consented to hold the long-promised general 
elections for the first regular Cortes of the Republic. The 
result was a complete defeat of the Socialists, who came 
back with only 58 scats against the 120 they had had in the 
previous Cortes. Out of the 480 deputies who formed the 
new Cortes, the grouping was approximately 210 Right, 
170 Centre, and 100 Left, though these groups were sub- 
divided into many separate parties. In view of this result 
the Socialist ministers resigned and a new government under 
the old Radical, Alejandro Lerroux, was formed. A pro- 
fessional politician of great experience and ability, he was 
looked upon before the Revolution as an extremist agitator, 
and was one of the members of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of 1931. Up to this moment he had been on very 
intimate terms with the Socialists, but he now began to 
separate himself more and more from them; he continued 
to preside over several subsequent governments until October, 
1934. In the Cortes of December, 1933, the most powerful 
party was the Ceda party (Confederación Español de Dere- 
chas Autónomas), a conservative agrarian party of which 
the leader was a young politician, Señor Gil Robles, who 
continucd to be a dominating figure in the political arena 
until the events and elections of February, 1936, returned 
the extreme Left to power. At the time of the 1933 elec- 
tions this party was Monarchist, but whether from change 
of heart or political expediency, became later Republican and 
co-operated with Lerroux in giving his Radical government 
a majority. 
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The successive Radical or Radical-cum-Ceda governments 
proceeded to revise or undo a great part of the Socialist 
legislation of their predecessors, to the ever-growing discon- 
tent of the Socialists, who thereupon resolved to abandon 
the constitutional and democratic practices to which they 
had given lip service, and to capture by force the control 
of government, of which the votes at the polls had deprived 
them. Led by Manuel Azaña, the former premier, they 
proceeded to ally themselves, first with the ultra-Left party 
(Esquerra) which was in power in the now almost auto- 
nomical province of Catalonia, and with all the subversive 
labour and political partics, such as the Anarchist Sindicato 
Unico and the Iberian Anarchist Federation, who already on 
two occasions had attempted revolutions to establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Gun-running with a view 
to arming their followers took place on a large scale, and 
was indulged in by Socialist ex-ministers and deputies, who 
not only bought arms from abroad, but also in various 
tortuous ways obtained them from the arsenals of the Govern- 
ment. And so the Socialists, together with the Esquerra of 
Catalonia, prepared for the attempted revolution of October, 
1934, which wrecked the chances of a Socialist return to 
powcr, temporarily lost Catalonia her autonomy, and brought 
about a civil war in Asturias which cost Spain some 2,000 
lives, much money, and the destruction by the Asturian 
miners of the public buildings, library, and convents of 
Oviedo, the capital of Asturias. 

Fortunatcly for the forces of law and order, the army 
was fully prepared, and able to suffocate the revolution 
within a comparatively short time. As a result, martial 
law was declared all over Spain and was only taken off in 
the following April; numerous arrests were made, among 
them those of the members of the Catalonian government, 
with Companys, the President of Catalonia, Manuel Azaña, 
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the ex-Premier, and the leaders in Asturias. Scarches, result- 
ing in the confiscation of stores of arms and munitions, were 
made all over Spain. Among the more important caches 
of arms were those found in the Casa del Pucblo, the Socialist 
headquarters in Madrid. It was expected that the revolu- 
tionarics would be treated with severity and that law and 
order would be re-established in Spain, but the expectations 
were falsified, to the dissatisfaction of the army, who had 
cleaned up the mess, acting constitutionally under the orders 
of the Ministry of War. Though a few unfortunate sub- 
ordinates were shot, the lcaders and instigators were im- 
prisoned and their trials allowed to drag on. Some were 
condemned to death and the penalty commuted; while 
Manuel Azafia, who was, perhaps, the prime mover, was 
set free. Public opinion and political expediency would 
not allow severe punishment so long after the event, and 
the prisoners stayed in gaol until the amnesty of March, 
1936, restored them not only to freedom but to power. 
Attempts, partially successful, were made by International 
Socialism to whitewash the Socialist politicians of Spain by 
alleging that the attempted revolution was the result of 
oppression of the Socialists, and that the damage done-and 
deaths caused in Asturias were the work of a brutal soldiery. 
They also stated that the Revolutionarics in Asturias and 
Catalonia were not armed. There is no evidence in the 
Spanish Press or from impartial observers on the spot to 
support these allegations ; in fact, the contrary is the case. 
However, the attempt to influence opinion was so successful 
that the Labour Party of Great Britain had the effrontery to 
send a telegram to Spain, a friendly foreign power, asking 
for leniency to be shown to the revolutionarics, and an 
incident even more amazing—becausc of its lack of propor- 
tion and its selfcomplacence—took place when a self- 
appointed commission of inquiry, composed of two British 
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Socialists (Miss Ellen Wilkinson and Lord Listowel) and 
some Socialists of other nationalities, arrived in Spain with 
the avowed object of interrogating the deputies in the 
Cortes itself and of conducting a tour of inspection in 
Asturias and Oviedo. The commission were treated with 
traditional Spanish courtesy, though the Press clamoured 
for their expulsion from the country ; the President of the 
Chamber, with dignity and politeness, denied that any 
forcigner could have permission to interrogate deputies in 
the precincts of the Cortes. The Prime Minister, however, 
gave them permission to go to Oviedo and sce for them- 
selves, while the Governor of that place put automobiles 
at their disposal to enable them to do so. The crowds of 
Oviedo were, however, so hostile that the Civil Guards 
had to protect them to save their lives, and conduct them 
out of the town, for which the commission must indeed have 
been grateful. 

The incident is not in itself important, but there was 
so much misrepresentation around it that it is worth while 
to quote the note that Señor Alba, himsclf a Radical and 
President of the Chamber, issued to the Press : 


“Lord Listowel announced to Señor Alba in the name of 
all of them (the commission) his intention to carry out an 
investigation in Spain on the happenings in Asturias in all 
their phases in vicw of the contradictory reports which had 
appeared in the foreign Press. The President of the Chamber 
declared to his visitors that neither as president nor as a 
Spanish citizen could he acquiesce in the idea of a collective 
investigation carricd out by forcigners. Within the Chamber 
itself all political parties, even the most extreme ones, have 
free exercise of all privileges which the constitution and 
procedure allow them. Anything further would not be 
allowed by any Chamber in the world, and is not allowed by 
the Spanish Chamber. Contradictory reports, such as those 
to which Lord Listowel has called attention, happen daily in 
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England between the Daily Herald and The Times, for 
example, and it would not occur there to anyone to admit 
a foreign organization to examine the problem of India or 
other problems in which British subjects are concerned. The 
President of the Chamber also recalls bloody political struggles 
which have taken place in Europe during recent months, in 
regard to which neither England nor France had considered 
it necessary to authorize their citizens, cither directly or 
indirectly, to make an investigation such as is now being 
attempted in Spain. 


While not failing to show all the courtesy necessary, 
the President of Congress refuses categorically to answer 
the questions put to him by the commission or to allow 
them to make any inquirics from the deputics within the 
Chamber.” 

The failure of the October revolution and the subsequent 
revelations of the gun-running activities of some of their 
leaders, added to the serious accusation of misappropriation 
of public moneys brought against some of the Catalonian 
ministers, dealt such a blow to the prestige of the Socialist 
party in Spain that they had to hide their heads for a 
while. 

Subsequent to the revolution of October, 1934, there were 
five successive governments composed of a combination of 
Radicals and parties of the Right under the premiership of 
Lerroux. They showed an ever-progressive tendency towards 
the Right, as was proved by Lerroux’s last cabinet of May, 
1935, which contained five Cedistas, five Radicals, two 
Agranans and one Liberal Democrat—to such an extent had 
the old revolutionary Lerroux abandoned his former col- 
leagues and turned to the Right. This period was chicfly 
marked by the inability of the members of the Right to 
take advantage of the situation, owing in great part to the 
see oe policy of Gil Robles. Parliamentary demo- 

government again proved itself to be unsuitable to 
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Spanish ways, under which political parties owed allegiance 
not so much to programmes as to individuals who intrigued 
and manceuvred for power and places, lcaving no time for 
carrying on the legislation and business of the country, 
which, therefore, was conducted by means of governmental 
decrees. In fact, government in Spain under the King, 
under the Socialists, under the Radicals, and under the 
Popular Front, was always in practice partly dictatorial, 
though theoretically parliamentary and democratic. Legis- 
lation by Parliament alone simply did not work and, under 
Popular Front, government was more autocratic than it 
was under any of the previous systems. 

In October, 1935, came the “ Strapcrlo ” scandal, which 
shook the Radical party to its foundations and indirectly 
caused the fall of Lerroux. “ Straperlo ” was the name of a 
special form of roulette table, brought to Spain by an inter- 
national financicr called Danicl Strauss and for which he 
obtained a special concession, contrary to the legal restrictions 
on gambling, owing to the intervention of various influential 
Radical politicians and officials. In the months of Novem- 
ber and December there followed three inefficient, short, 
and colourless governments under the premiership first of 
Señor Chapapricta and then of Scñor Portela Valladares, 
both of whom called themselves Independents. They were 
miniature Kerenskys and completed the picture of Spain as 
a rudderless ship drifting on to the rocks. 

For some considerable time there had been a clamour 
among those of the Left for a dissolution of the Cortes and, 
after much vacillation, the President, Señor Alcalá Zamora, 
surrendered to their demand. Gencral elections were held 
in February, 1936, and one of those surprises for which 
Spanish politics are famous took place and power passed 
back completely into the hands of the Left, now united 
under the name of “Frente Popular.” Thus things were 
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back again in the same place and practically under the identical 
men who had fallen from power in June, 1933, and had 
attempted the abortive Red Revolution of October, 1934. 

The figures and facts of this general election are important 
because, after the civil war broke out, and the world was 
divided into two camps of the sympathizers with the different 
sides, the argument that brought the greatest contingent of 
supporters to the Madrid government was that the govern- 
ment put into power by these elections was the legal, demo- 
cratic constitutional government of Spain, and consequently 
must be supported by all true democrats. 

The official figures of votes, as given by the Spanish 
Government itself, were, Popular Front 4,356,000, Parties of 
the Right 4,570,000, Centre 240,000 or a majority of Right 
and Centre over Popular Front of 454,000. This was the 
result, notwithstanding the fact that election irregularities 
in favour of Popular Front candidates, such as the destruction 
of the ums and voting papers by the mob, and the falsifica- 
tion of election figures took place in many centres. 

When the Cortes first assembled, the figures for the 
deputies were, Popular Front 256 and Right and Centre 217, 
or a majority of 39 for the Popular Front. This did not 
in itself prove that the elections were irregular, owing to 
the peculiar clectoral system, but the proved irregularities 
at the polls should have made them invalid. The Popular 
Front were not content with this majority, and adopted 
an entirely new parliamentary procedure in annulling by a 
mere majority vote in Parliament the mandates of many 
of their prominent opponents, and expelling them from the 
Cortes. In this highly unconstitutional and undemocratic 
way, the Popular Front raised their majority to 118. 

From his retirement in Paris in 1937, this is how Alcala 
Zamora, the very father of the revolution and of the Consti- 
tution and President of Spain at the time of the clections, 
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qualified the electoral proceedings, and gave his estimate of 
the figures of the clections : 


“Inspite of the syndicalist reinforcements, the Popular Front 
obtained only a few, a very few, more than 200 seats out 
of a total of 473. Thus it became the largest minority 
group, but did not secure a majority in Parliament. It 
managed, however, to obtain this majority, by hurrying 
through two stages of procedure, in defiance of all legality, 
and with utter disregard to scruple.” 


Though the evidence of an cjected leader of the revolution 
should be accepted with caution, it must be placed on record, 
and it docs in this case receive confirmation from the un- 
deniable facts of the electoral procedure witnessed by all 
observers on the spot at that time. 

The first act of the new Cortes was summarily to dismiss 
the President, on the plea that he had no right to dissolve 
the previous Cortes. This was contrary to the Constitution, 
but legality did not appear to concern the majority, who 
desired vengeance on a former leader and colleague who 
had tolerated the swing to the Right in the legislation of 
the previous two years. 

As in April, 1931, the elections were won by the support 
and votes of the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), the 
workmen’s syndicates U.G.T. and C.N.T., and the Com- 
munist party. All these groups and Socialists also refused 
to take part in the new Government and were prepared to 
continue as the tail that wags the dog. The new Govern- 
ment was formed almost completely of Left Republicans 
under the premiership of Manuel Azaña, only recently 
acquitted at the trial for complicity in the 1934 revolution. 
He was, however, subsequently elected President of the 
Republic, while his place as premier was taken by Casares 
Quiroga. Immediately, by legislation in the Cortes and 
by decrees, the Government put back the clock to 1933 
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and re-established all the confiscatory and persccutionary 
measures against the Church and the landowners, which 
have already been described. Also immediately the greater 
part of Spain was given over to the mob violence of the Reds, 
and within three months some three hundred churches and 
numerous public and private buildings were burnt or 
destroyed. Strikes, many of them of the communist * stay- 
in” type, became universal. Perhaps the most serious 
feature was that the police and civil guards, apparently under 
orders from the Government, in many cases stood by while 
the sabotage and burning took place, and refused to interfere, 
while the Government was continuously on the side of 
strikers and to such an extent that strikes were always 
“settled ” by giving all that the strikers demanded. Mean- 
while the employer was not allowed to close his works, 
and when rising wages, shorter hours, and other demands 
exhausted his resources, he was obliged either to hand over 
his works to the strikers or go to prison, for he was forbidden 
by law to close down. 

In July, 1936, the situation was this: Socialists, C.N.T., 
communists, all had arms and in some cases semi-military 
formations ; so also had Falange Español, or Spanish Phalanx, 
but the dice were loaded against the latter, for the Govern- 
ment were against them, and the gaols, empticd by the 
amnesty of the previous March, soon were filled to over- 
flowing with members of Falange. This organization was 
national and patriotic and its leader (July, 1936) was the 
courageous young José Primo de Rivera, son of the great 
dictator, who had been for some months in prison; its 
ranks were being augmented by seceders from the Ceda 
party, whose hopes in their. leader, Gil Robles, were frus- 
trated. Victims of shootings and assassinations were many 
on both sides and also among the civil guards, who with 
the army were the great target for the Reds, as the only 
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visible support of law and order. This culminated on 
July ısth in the assassination, this time by the Government 
shock police, of Scfior Calvo Sotelo, an outstanding Con- 
servative parliamentarian of great intelligence and integrity, 
who was arrested at night in his house and brutally murdered 
by the police in the van that took him away. He might 
have been the saviour for whom all those who loved Spain 
were sighing—perhaps that was the reason of his removal. 
It was shortsighted on the part of those who instigated the 
deed. Nothing strengthens a cause so much as a first-class 
martyrdom. That the Spanish Government and the Popular 
Front appreciated this was evident from the wholesale arrests 
of members of the Falange, Traditionalist, and other Right 
parties. 

Throughout the Republican period there seemed to be 
no directing hand over Spain unless it were a hand directing 
the country through further disorder towards the destruction 
of the edifice of civilization and socicty. The work of the 
Comintern and of the Freemasons (Orient and Grand Lodge 
of Spain) was evident throughout the revolution, working 
by and with the doctrines laid down by Karl Marx, which 
permeated first the professional intellectuals and then a 
section of the proletariat. Who could doubt this when 
they saw the symbols of the red flag, the sickle, and the 
hammer, the Internationale and the vocabulary of Red 
revolution everywhere in Spain? At the core of the con- 
flict was the struggle between those who held the doctrines of 
Karl Marx and those who held the doctrines of Christ ; the 
one based on universal brotherhood and obedience to author- 
ity and the other on class-warfare and revolution. There 
could be no reconciliation between these two ideologies, 
either in Spain or elsewhere, and the murder of Calvo Sotelo 
set the light to the Civil War between them which broke out 
on July 17th with the revolt of the Spanish army in Morocco. 
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CHAPTER FVII 


Outbreak of Civil War 


Just as there can be no further doubt that in May-June, 
1936, a proletarian rising against the already extreme Left 
government (Popular Front) of Spain and the establishment 
of Soviets under the dictatorship of Largo Caballero were 
fully prepared, so there can be no doubt that a counter- 
revolution was preparing to fight against communism and 
restore law and order to Spain under the leadership of the 
Army. The sparks that set light to the conflagration and 
fixed the date of the rising of the Army officers were two ; 
the discovery of the secret document containing the com- 
plete details for the proletarian communist rising with the 
establishment of a Soviet Spain under the dictatorship of 
Largo Caballcro, and the murder of the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Cortes, Señor Calvo Sotelo, under the most savage 
conditions by uniformed Government police. 

As regards the secret document detailing the instructions 
and outlining the procedure for the proletarian rising timed 
to start on some date in June or July, 1936, its authenticity 
was doubted by some pcople, and the apologists of the 
Spanish Government attempted to discredit it, saying it was 
invented subsequently as an excuse for the Civil War. But 
there need no longer be any doubt about it in the minds of 
students of history. It was stolen from the anarchist head- 
quarters and acopy brought to England by the writer of this 
history in June, 1936, a month before the Civil War broke 
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out. Subsequently, during the course of the war, copies 
of it were found at Communist-Socialist headquarters ın 
Majorca, Seville and Badajoz, after their capture by 
Gencral Franco's army. 

The internal evidence of the document's authenticity is so 
great as to be overwhelming, for, not only were many of 
the plans and policies laid down in it actually fulfilled, but 
some of the very people indicated by name for various 
positions, actually and subsequently filled them (cf. Largo 
Caballero, Belarmino Tomas, Margarita Nelken, ctc., etc., 
tea. 

The document (sce also Chapter XII) is so important, as 
conclusive evidence of the origins of the Civil War, that it 
is published as an appendix (II). 

When General Francisco Franco raised the standard of revolt 
against the Madrid government in Morocco on July 18th, 
risings of the cadres of the military garrisons took place all 
over Spain simultancously or on the following day, but were 
only successful over about one-quarter of Spain, comprising 
roughly Galicia, part of Asturias, part of Leén, two out of 
four of the Basque provinces (Navarre and Alava), parts of 
Castille and Aragon and in Cadiz and Algeciras. In the rest 
of Spain, and notably in Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia, 
the risings failed and after some fighting the garrison cadres 
surrendered, the officers, except the small number who 
threw in their lot with the Government, were imprisoned 
and gradually exterminated after condemnation before 
the Popular Tribunals, set up in imitation of the French 
Revolution. 

It is important to notice that in the barracks at the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War, there only existed, except 
in Morocco and in the Foreign Legion, the cadres of the 
regiments because the 1935 conscripts had already been 
dismissed, and the 1936 conscripts had not yct been called 
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up; this was done probably of set purpose by the Popular 
Front and their communist allies. The fact that Gencral 
Mola in Pamplona had only 400 soldiers and General Queipo 
de Llano in Seville had only 185 soldiers when the revolt 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION ON JULY ISTH, 1936 


started are adequate proof of the situation, and prove con- 
clusively that the movement behind General Franco and his 
fellow-officers was popular and not military, because their 
forces were composed of the volunteers that at once flocked 
to their standards. The mendacious international propa- 


ganda, which captured and held the bulk of the Press of the 
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world throughout the war, completely obscured this very 
important fact. 

At the moment that the counter-revolutions broke out, 
a government of the extreme Left, without representatives of 
the anarchists and communists, but put into power by their 
votes and influences, was in existence under Sefior Casares 
Quiroga, who was immediately substituted by Sefior Giral 
on July roth, and he in his turn soon gave place to Sefior 
Largo Caballero, the man openly and publicly predestined 
by the Comintern to be the Stalin of Spain. The state of 
the country, of which the writer of this history had been an 
eye-witness during a lengthy tour of Spain during the pre- 
vious month, was one of complete disorder in business, 
industry and the civil life of the nation; in large tracts of 
the country neither life nor property were safe and travellers 
on the roads were constantly held up and robbed by men 
with red shirts and rifles ; in all the big towns churches and 
other buildings had been destroyed ; strikes were universal ; 
the red flag, sickle and hammer, Internationale, pictures of 
Lenin, Stalin and Dimitrov protruded themselves on all sides. 
The bookstalls of Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Bilbao and 
of various other towns visited were irrefutable witness to the 
efforts and influence of the Comintern and Soviet; they 
were full of communist literature of all sorts, together with 
the pomographic and anti-Christian literature that always 
accompanies it. This is not a surprising feature but indeed 
natural, because the destruction of religion and family and 
the establishment of unbridled sexual license are part of the 
published Marxian programme. But perhaps more signi- 
ficant and important were the Red militia to be found drill- 
ing in many parts of Spain in preparation for the coming 
communist rising of the proletariat, and as laid down in the 
secret document ; these militia were called Red because they 
professed to follow Russia and wore red shirts; they were 
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the military organizations of the anarchists and syndicalists, 
who had been armed, if not by the Government itself, 
at all events with their connivance, for no attempt was 
made to disarm them or keep them in control by the 
Government police or military. On the other hand the 
army officers were constantly subject to hostility and 
insults on the part of the mobs, who always appeared to 
have the support of the Government when any incident 
took place. 

Such was the state of Spain in Junc, 1936, and it made 
inevitable the Civil War which broke out in the following 
month. 

As soon as the rising of the army officers took place, the 
Governinent proceeded openly to arm further Red militias 
and also to distribute arms and munitions not only to the 
masses in the industrial centres but also to the criminals of 
all sorts, after throwing open the prisons. All these people 
were formed or formed themselves into brigades under self- 
clected commanders, acting more or less independently of 
each other, and gradually began to learn to shoot and act as 
soldiers until they reached a considerable state of excellence 
first as fighters in streets and behind barricades, and subse- 
quently as soldiers in the field. One of the great charac- 
teristics of the Spaniard is personal courage, and doubtless 
many of the young men believed that they were fighting 
for a great cause, for a new world where everything would 
be free and casy and to their liking ; so to courage was added 
enthusiasm and faith to fight against an undefined but evil 
enemy called “ fascism,” against which they were constantly 
instigated by a tireless and clever propaganda. 

This outline of the faith of anti-fascism, if it is a correct 
one, will show how bitter and irreconcilable such a struggle 
must be when on the other side the people are inspired to 
a man with the belief that they are fighting a crusade for 
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their Christian faith and for all the decencies that make life 
worth living. 

Volunteers flocked to both camps and on both sides the 
1936 conscripts were called to the barracks. 

In Government Spain the enthusiasm was confined to the 
proletariat, and restricted to the recruiting for the militias 
of the various anarchist, communist, and socialist unions, 
which had been already formed, and were drilling in pre- 
paration for the ordained communist rising ; these various 
militia acted at first completely independently of one another 
and of the Government, which for some time nulitated 
against any military efficiency. Strangely enough the 
Catalans, throughout history the hotbed of revolution and 
the centre of strength of the anarchist organizations (F.A.I. 
and C.N.T.), were notably backward in joining the fighting 
forces in comparison to the other parts of Government Spain. 

In Nationalist Spain, the enthusiasm among all classes was 
enormous, but it was especially noticeable among the Basques 
of Navarre, renowned throughout history for their Christian 
and monarchical fervour. It was calculated that 30,000 of 
these, most of them with sporting or antiquated firearms and 
wearing their famous red bérets, flocked to General Mola's 
standard in Pamplona within a fortnight. These Navarrese 
Basques, under their old traditionalist name of Requctés, 
became one of the two great political parties under General 
Franco, and formed some of his most famous regiments. 

The naval situation of the two sides has been dealt with 
in a later chapter, but it is well to state here that, throughout 
the months of July and August, 1936, the Government had 
command of the sea, which in September began to pass to 
the Nationalist side until, by the end of the first year of 
warfare, it had been completely captured by the latter. This 
was a further proof that the rising was a popular one and not, 
as was often represented, purely one of the professional army. 
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CHAPTER VINI 


Seville—Toledo—Madrid, 1936 


THE situation after the first days of the counter-revolution 
was that General Franco, the hero of the Moors and the 
foreign legion, which he and General Millan Astray had 
created in the 1920's, was in full control in Morocco, General 
Mola in command in Pamplona, General Cabancllas in 
Zaragoza, and General Queipo de Llano had captured Seville 
with his 183 men. How he did this by pure bluff is now 
a matter of history. He first captured the radio station, and 
constantly sent out news about his imaginary army of 40,000 
men that was advancing on Seville; he then put his few 
men into lorries, and sent them out again and again to various 
quarters of the town, to give a false impression of their 
numbers. This so impressed the garrison and their com- 
mander, the civil guards and the populace, that the first 
evacuated the town, and the others flocked to General Queipo 
at the rendezvous he had announced by wircless. 


Less known to the world, because there were no corre- 
spondents with him, is what is known in Span as La 
Marcha de Castejon.” Captain Castejon of the foreign 
legion flew across the straits with thirty-five men, landed at 
Algeciras on July 19th, and proceeded with the help of those 
who flocked to his standard, and a liberal use of bluff over 
the telephone wires, to capture Andalusia in conjunction 
with General Queipo de Llano. His thirty-five men became 
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a column which, joining the forces under General Varela, 
continued a triumphal march of 700 miles, till they were 
held up in November before Madrid by the unexpected 
International Brigades formed of foreigners recruited by 
communist centres all over the world. 

The stories of the capture of Seville and Castejon’s march, 
and many others, such as the defence by Col. Moscardö and 
the relief of the Alcázar, which provided an epic that has 
caught the imagination of the world, the less known but 
equally glorious nine months’ siege and fall of the Sanctuary 
of the Virgin de la Cabeza, and the sieges of Oviedo and 
Hucsca, make one believe that after all there is little difference 
between the true Spaniard of to-day and the Conquistadores 
of America, or the famous infantry of the sixteenth century, 
or the crusaders who broke the power of the crescent at 
Lepanto 12.1872. 

The tenacity and heroism of the seventy-day defence of 
the Alcazar cannot be better described than by the following 
words of Mr. Geoffrey Moss : 


“ The Alcäzar was held by a thousand men and boys, always 
short of rest and sleep, and starving for the greater part of 
the time. It was held in spite of artillery bombardments, 
air attacks, the explosion of 3 cnormous mines and 8 separate 
general assaults delivered by overwhelming numbers. How 
was this possible ? . 

It was possible in part because of the qualities and faith 
of its defenders ; in part because of the cool yet sometimes 


reckless skill by which all they did was directed.” 


The “ qualities of faith ” of the defenders were illustrated 
by the story of how Col. Moscardé was called to the tele- 
phone at the beginning of the siege and told by the chief of 
the besieging militias that he had his son in his power, 
and would shoot him unless the Alcäzar were surrendered 
in ten minutes. A conversation took place between father 
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and son, which is said by the same authority to have 
been : 


FATHER : All you can do is to pray for us and to die for 
Spain. 
Son: That is quite simple. Both I will do. 


A few minutes later the father was called to the telephone, 
and informed that his son had been shot. 

Throughout July, August and September, the Nationalist 
Southern army under General Varela continued its rapid 
advance towards Madrid. Badajoz, considered a strongly 
fortified town, which Wellington’s army experienced great 
difficulty and months of delay in reducing, was captured on 
August 15th after a few days siege. The victorious advance 
continued along the Madrid road with short struggles at 
every town and village, which were defended by the Govern- 
ment forces. Mérida, Trujillo, Navalmoral, Oropcsa, 
Talavera de la Reina, were all successively captured, and thie 
advance continued to Maqueda, the junction of the Madrid 
and Toledo roads, and twenty-five miles away from the 
latter town. Here the armics turned aside to relieve the 
garrison of the Alcazar in Toledo, which they successfully 
carried out on September 29th, 1936, when the Nationalist 
troops entered the town. 

To this delay is often attributed the failure of General 
Franco's armies to capture Madrid, in whose suburbs they 
first arrived on November sth and were unexpectedly held 
up. Simultancously the advance by General Mola's army 
across the Guadarrama mountains was also held up. The 
advance so far had been so rapid and continuous that this 
first set-back came as a surprise, but it was soon realized that 
it was caused by the fighting efficiency in men and tanks 
of the International Brigades, composed of men of many 
nationalities recruited by communist centres all over the 
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world, but consisting chiefly of Russians and Frenchmen, 
whose preparation had been carried on secretly. It was this 
Russian and French assistance that was the start of the employ- 
ment in Spain of foreign volunteers and caused the sending 
of Italian and German volunteers to help the Nationalists, 
for these two countries could not afford in their own safety 
to allow a Soviet state to be established in Western Europe 
and at the gate of the Mediterranean. 

Controversy and propaganda were very active on one side 
and the other as regards which side first received help from 
foreign volunteers, but this controversy was practically 
settled by the celebrations in Government Spain on October 
17th, 1937, of the anniversary of the International Columns. 
This proved that they were constituted and present in Spain 
on October 17th, 1936, by which date there was no evidence 
or even suggestion that Italian and German volunteers had 
begun to arrive. 

At this period the line between the opposing sides became 
stabilized for a time as shown in the map on p. 66. The 
total line amounted to over 1,000 miles but, though every- 
where it was more or less clearly defined, it was not in 
any sense a continuous line of trenches and defences as in 
the Great War. 

Spain is a country of vast and precipitous mountain ranges, 
and though mountain peaks were often strongly defended 
and stormed by one side or the other, the course of fighting 
generally followed, especially in the early days of the war, 
the lines of valleys, roads and railways across which defences 
of trenches, barbed wire, etc., were flung. Such a situation 
and the configuration of the country made rapid advances 
appear very dangerous, and it requires some explanation and 
analysis to understand how the small armies of Queipo and 
Varela could advance 700 miles in 34 months along the 
main road to Madrid, without leaving large garrisons 
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behind them in the captured towns and on the bridges to 
protect them from attacks in rear and flank. 

The explanation is that the populace of the country through 
which they advanced were entircly on their side ; the advance 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION IN NOVEMBER, 1936 


could not have been made under any other circumstances. 
That this was so, was further borne out by every visitor who 
went to Spain during the subsequent months, and witnessed 
to the fact that General Franco did not have to guard his 
lines of communication. They also witnessed the traces of 
the reign of terror and destruction, which had been left in 
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the towns and villages of Andalusia and Extremadura by the 
retreating Government forces; the inhabitants related to 
visitors? how the communist and socialist elements, a 
nunority but an armed one, had massacred the civil guards, 
priests, and often all members of Right party organizations 
and destroyed and pillaged the churches, the condition of 
which for a long time continued to be a standing proof of 
the truth of their statements. 

When the revolutionary minority fled before the advanc- 
ing armies of General Franco, they left behind the recently 
terrorized majority, who hailed the Nationalist forces as 
saviours, and obviated any necessity of guarding the lines 
of communication. 


1 The author was one of them. 
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CHAPTER TX 


The Conditions and Governments on both Sides, 
1936-7—From Northern Campaign to Teruel 


Tue Madrid government, which at the outbreak of war was 
under the leadership of Señor Giral, resigned on September 
4th, 1936, after the fall of Irún, and a new government was 
formed under Sefior Largo Caballero ; this cabinet for the 
first time included two communists. The Cortes, reduced 
by the flight, death or imprisonment of many of its mem- 
bers from its full membership of some 450 to a rump of 
some 100 of the extreme Left, entirely ceased to function 
except for a few short sessions of a day’s duration and from 
the outbreak of civil war had no further control over the 
destinies of Spain. It is an interesting commentary on the 
power of propaganda that, notwithstanding this fact and the 
continual infringements of the constitution, the government 
was still hailed by the greater part of the Press and by the 
B.B.C. as the legal constitutional and democratic government 
of Spain. 

On October 16th, 1936, Scñor Largo Caballero was 
appointed supreme head of the Government forces; on 
November sth the Government was reconstructed with four 
syndicalist members and on November 7th the new Govern- 
ment accompanied by the Soviet Ambassador, who was 
usually present at Cabinet mectings, left Madrid for Valencıa 
in view of the Nationalist attack. 

This Government was substituted in May, 1937, as the 
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result of the revolt of the anarchists (C.N.T.) in Barcelona, 
by a new government, without any representative of the 
C.N.T., under Doctor Negrin, with Indalecio Prieto as 
Minister of Defence. 

This was a victory for the communist-socialist syndicate 
U.G.T., which has throughout its history carried on an 
internecine strife with the anarchist C.N.T. Señor Prieto 
was now the power behind the new ministry, and practically 
dictator of Government Spain with the full support of the 
Soviet, which increasingly dominated and controlled affairs 
and the war in Government Spain. Thus ended a long 
personal struggle for power between Caballero and Pricto. 

The following was the constitution of the new Govern- 
ment : 

Prime Minister and Finance, Scñor Juan Negrin 
(Socialist). 

Foreign Affairs, Señor José Giral (Republican Left). 

Defence, Señor Indalecio Prieto (Socialist). 

Justice, Señor M. Irujo (Basque Nationalist). 

Home Affairs, Señor J. Zugazagoitia (Socialist). 

Education and Health, Señor Jesus Hernandez (Com- 
munist). 

Agriculture, Sefior V. Uribe (Communist). 

Public Works, Señor B. Giner de los Rios (Republican 
Union). 

Labour, Señor Jaime Aguadé (Esquerra). 

On October 3oth, 1937, the Government migrated again, 
this time to Barcelona, where it dominated the existing 
Catalan government under President Companys without 
much apparent difficulty. Señor Azaña had continued to 
be President of the Spanish Republic throughout the war, 
but appeared to be a complete cypher and seldom showed 
any evidence of his existence. 

The headquarters of the Nationalists was established in 
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the carly days of the counter-revolution at Burgos ; the 
leading figures of the Nationalist Junta were Generals Franco, 
Mola, Varela, Cabanellas and Queipo de Llano. On Octo- 
ber rst, 1936, General Franco was installed at Burgos as 
Generalissimo and head of the Spanish State and established 
a government under a serics of departments which continued 
to administer the country as he conquered it. He issued a 
decree stating the bases on which he intended to organize 
the Government, which was to be that of a corporative 
system and seemed to be similar to that of Portugal, and 
without the State-worship inherent in the German system. 

His various posterior declarations have in no wise departed 
from his original scheme, and full particulars of them will 
be found in a subsequent chapter. 

Such is the outline of political events up to the autumn 
of 1937, and we will now return to the military history 
where we left it, in the last chapter, at the end of 1936. 

While the armies under Generals Varela and Qucipo de 
Llano were advancing on Madrid, the armics of Generals 
Mola and Davila had started from Pamplona for the cam- 
paign against Asturias and the Basque provinces. The first 
success was the capture of Tolosa, the capital of the province 
of Guipuzcoa, on August 15th, 1936 ; after rapid successes 
on the Bidassoa river. Irún, which had been reduced to ruins 
by the fleeing troops, fell on September 4th, San Sebastián 
on September 13th, and the line of battle then became almost 
stable for some nine months. 

Meanwhile an interlude was provided by the relief of 
Oviedo, the capital of Asturias, of which the garrison was 
hard set to hold out, and the account of whose defence by 
Colonel (afterwards General) Aranda rivals in some ways 
that of the Alcazar of Toledo. The relief columns set out 
from Corunna in Galicia 100 miles away and encountered 
very severe fighting as they neared their objective ; their 
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enemies decided to do their utmost to anticipate them, and 
attempted to reduce Oviedo by fierce assaults. Only a part 
of the city was held by General Aranda and street fighting 
was constant during the last few days before the relief, which 
took place on October 17th with the entry of the relieving 
columns. However, although relieved, the city continued 
to be fiercely besieged, with a narrow corridor three to five 
miles wide and twenty miles long connecting it to the west 
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with Nationalist territory, until the fall of Gijön on Octo- 
ber 21st, 1937, relieved it permanently. 

The more or less stabilized front in the north ran at fuese 
from Ondarroa, on the coast west of San Sebastián, south- 
wards for some twenty miles to the Arlaban Pass, then west- 
wards in an irregular line to the Leitaricgos Pass in the Can- 
tabrian mountains and then north to the coast some twenty 
miles west of Gijón with an excrescence to take in Oviedo 
and its corridor. The length of the territory still under che 
Valencia government was at its greatest point no Tew chan 
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200 miles. Though stabilized, this front was the scence of 
many attacks and counter-attacks by both sides until on 
March 31st, 1937, the advance on Bilbao began under 
General Mola. On April 28th and 29th Durango and 
Guernica were occupied, after the latter had met the same 
fate as Irtin, destruction at the hands of the retreating militia. 

Bilbao had been protected with a powerful system of 
trenches and defences called the Iron Belt ; this was pierced 
for the first time after fierce fighting on June rith, and on 
June 19th the victorious armies entered Bilbao. The Basque 
soldicrs of Bilbao prevented their anarchist and communist 
allics from any wholesale destruction in Bilbao, though most 
of the bridges were destroyed and large quantitics of loot, 
including the contents of bank strong-rooms, were taken 
away, much of it to be embargoed by the legal authorities 
in the French ports at which it arrived. 

After a pause to clean up and consolidate the captured 
country, which, like all the country through which this 
northem campaign took place, is a very difficult one with 
a series of high mountain ranges, a sudden and heavy offensive 
was begun on August 14th towards Santander which fell to 
the Nationalists on August 31st. 

This was immediately followed by an attack on Asturias 
from the cast by the columns that had captured Santander, 
from Lcón in the south, and from Galicia in the west. The 
advance of General Franco’s troops was well prepared and 
irresistible, though taking place over some of the most 
difficult and mountainous terrain in Europe, and his continual 
victories eventually so demoralized the Government troops 
that both Gijén and Aviles were surrendered without fight- 
ing on October 21st, 1937, and the last inch of northern 
Spain passed into the hands of the Nationalists. 

Though large numbers of troops had surrendered both on 
the fall of Bilbao and of Santander, the remainder of the 
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Government armies, and especially the brigades of Asturian 
miners and anarchists, had retreated westwards before General 
Franco’s armies and surrendercd en masse in Oviedo. A 
considerable number of troops escaped by sca from Bilbao 
and Gijön to France, whence they were sent by train to 
Barcelona to swell the Government forces. This procedure 
of the French Government of helping Government soldiers 
to escape their enemics and returning them to Barcelona 
instead of interning them continued throughout the war, 
and was one of the many examples of the assistance given 
by the French Government to the Valencia-Barcclona govern- 
ment, notwithstanding their professed support and signature 
of the non-intervention pact. 

Great irritation was aroused in Nationalist Spain by the 
unfortunate though perfectly legal assistance given by the 
British flag and fleet to merchant ships, many of them the 
camouflaged property of the Valencia government, to run 
the blockades of Bilbao, Santander and Gijén, which the 
Nationalists considered with reason as 2 measure prolonging 
the siege and the war. Once the British Government had, 
however, adopted a new non-intervention policy instead of 
the traditional policy of the belligerent rights of peoples at 
war, such an assistance was inevitable and an obligation 
under the non-intervention pact. 

The result of the conclusion of the war in the north was 
an immediate sign for the revival of business and commercial 
activities. Business and commerce require law and order 
under which to function, and the lack of them had paralysed 
the iron, coal, smelting and other industries in northern Spain. 
In the chapter on business it will be scen how production 
and export reacted immediately and enormously to the 
conditions of order and freedom given as the result of the 
Nationalist victories. 

The rapid construction of destroyed railways, bridges, 
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roads and buildings as soon as the country was conquered, 
both in the north and elsewhere, was a convincing tribute 
to General Franco's organization, and to the fact that the 
people of Spain were behind him. The facts that he never 
had to guard his many thousand miles of communications 
or increase the police were conclusive proofs of this. 

Meanwhile, when the campaign in the north came to an 
end, the front of Madrid had not shown much alteration 
since we left it in November nine months previously. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-7 no advanccs of importance were 
made, but fighting of various ferocity continued backwards 
and forwards in the western suburbs of Madrid throughout 
the succeeding months. 

When the Nationalist armics, after fighting their way from 
the very south of Spain, reached Madrid, their advance was 
held up on the steep banks of the Manzanares river and at 
the bridge-heads over that river. An attack was then made 
over the more open ground of the Royal Park (Casa de 
Campo) towards the University City. The construction of 
the University City was a scheme in which both Alfonso XIII 
and the Dictator had taken the initiative and the greatest 
interest ; it was begun in the last years of the Monarchy 
and consisted of many enormous well-built edifices of good 
Spanish twenticth-century style. Several of these were cap- 
tured by the Nationalists, who then proceeded to attack and 
capture, after a long and bitter struggle, the great new hos- 
pital (Hospital Clinico). This hospital became the outmost 
redoubt of the Nationalists, and the most savage fighting 
continued around it and the part of the University City held 
by the Nationalists, but the Government troops were never 
able to dislodge them throughout the next two years and 
warfare on this part of the long front became one of trenches, 
as in the Great War. The buildings held by the Nationalists 
were converted into ruins by shelling and mining, whereas 
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the buildings held by the Government side, such as the 
enormous Medical School, were left severely alone by General 
Franco, who always avoided useless destruction. 

At the beginning of March, 1937, the Nationalists made 
an offensive with a view to the encirclement of Madrid : 
they made advances on the north-west and south-west but 
suffered a defeat at Guadalajara, where Italian mechanized 
units were defeated and put to flight. This seemed to 
paralyse any further offensive at Madrid on the part of the 
Nationalists and fighting was restricted in that front for 
several months, except in the air. Both in the case of 
Madrid and Bilbao, Gencral Franco proved by his actions 
that his intentions were to destroy the towns as little as 
possible, for captured ruins were of no use to him or Spain. 

In July, 1937, came the battle of Bruncte near Madrid ; 
this was a Government offensive which was defeated by the 
Nationalists with great loss of life on both sides. In October 
took place the battle of Belchite in Aragon, where the 
Nationalists were driven back to the line of the Hucsca- 
Zaragoza road. 

In Aragon, at Huesca in the north, Zaragoza in the centre 
and Teruel in the south-west, all of which were outposts of 
the Nationalist forces, there was intermittent fighting, and 
accounts of their capture were constantly reported in the 
Government war news from Valencia, but nevertheless these 
places all continued in possession of the Nationalists and the 
war map showed little change on those fronts between 
October, 1936 and February, 1938. 

Similarly the fronts of Cordoba and Granada showed 
small changes after October, 1936. At the beginning of 
February the Nationalists started an offensive against Malaga, 
which they entered unopposed after a series of battles of 
which the last took place at Torremolinos, some miles to 
the east of Malaga, and the front then became stabilized on 
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the coast at the port of Motril. Málaga had suffered great 
destruction at the hands of the Red mobs during the seven 
months of terror to which it was subjected and from a 
series of bombardments by the Nationalist acroplanes. How- 
ever, by the end of May, 1937, life and business were re- 
established on normal lines and some 35,000 pcople, con- 
sisting of the wives and children of the Red elements and all 
destitute people, were receiving food and lodging from the 
voluntary welfare organizations which are an outstanding 
feature of Nationalist Spain and throughout the conquered 
territory. 

The position roughly at the end of 1937 showed that the 
Nationalists had increased their hold on Spanish territory 
from the one-fourth that they held on the outbreak of the 
war to two-thirds of Spain. 

The land forces at the disposal of the Nationalists in June, 
1937, were given as 602,000 men armed and trained with 
800,000 called up, while the numbers of the forces at the 
disposal of the Government were not published, but were 
reported to consist of an army of 500,000 men. Decrees of 
the opposing leaders showed that General Franco had at that 
date called up men between the ages of cightcen and twenty- 
eight, and that the Valencia government had called up men 
up to the age of twenty-nine. Subsequently in the later 
phases of the war the Barcelona government mobilized the 
whole population from the ages of sixteen to fifty, but were 
only able to compel them to comply by force and terrorism. 
Strife was constant in Government Spain between the various 
communist and anarchist organizations during the course of 
the war, though it appeared that, with the help and organiza- 
tion supplied by Moscow, at the end of 1937 the former 
dominated the latter and that unity had been achieved at 
the cost of a merciless system of terror, of which an account 
is to be found in another chapter. Up to this time the 
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divided authority of the different military organizations had 
frustrated any efficiency, but this new unity undoubtedly 
strengthened the fighting efficiency of the Government forces 
considerably. It appeared that first the leaders of the 
P.O.U.M. (United Marxist Party) were “ liquidated ” and 
then the C.N.T. (National Labour Confederation of the 
anarchist party) were forced to accept the domination of 
their socialist-communist opponents, the U.G.T. (General 
Workers’ Union). In this way there was one command 
instead of three or four and the Commander-in-Chicf, in 
name at any rate, was General Miaja. Returned Inter- 
national Brigade soldiers mentioned the names of other 
generals and among them Russians, and stated that most 
officers in the brigades used assumed names ; thus a veil of 
secrecy was kept over the higher command and the Barce- 
lona Press never mentioned the names of any generals except 
Miaja, Rojoand Modesto, and only made occasional references 
to them. 

When the battle of Teruel began in December, 1937, it 
is probable that the actual forces on both sides were approxi- 
mately equal in numbers and armament, but moral and 
discipline were on the side of the Nationalists. When at 
this time British Labour M.P.’s under the leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Attlee, visited Government Spain they were 
so impressed by the armaments and efficiency of the army 
on that side that they announced publicly to the whole world 
that their victory was inevitable. When later on their friends 
began to be beaten, they forgot their previous declarations 
and cried out that they were being beaten by the superior 
armaments of the Nationalists. 

Relations between Great Britain and Nationalist Spain 
were regularized by the appointment on November 16th, 
1937, of Sir Robert Hodgson as British agent to Nationalist 
Spain with residence at Burgos and by the appointment of 
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the Duke of Berwick and Alba as Nationalist agent in Great 
Britain. It was stipulated at the time that this did not mean 
official recognition of General Franco’s government, and so 
the situation between the two countrics was morc or less 
normalized under this politico-diplomatic quibble, to which 
the Left-wing politicians were unable to object. 

No one could have been more acceptable to England than 
the Duke on account of his name, his descent from the 
Royal Stuarts, his great culture, and Jast but not least, his 
sporting proclivitics. He is descended from the first Duke 
of Berwick, one of the greatest generals in Europe in his 
day, who came to Spain and married the heiress to the titles 
and possessions of the historical Dukedom of Alba, and his 
name is James Manuel Fitzjames Stuart. He is, and has 
been for many years, President of that greatest of picture 
galleries, the Museo del Prado, and was the possessor of 
private collections of pictures, manuscripts and treasures of 
all sorts, which have suffered heavily at the hands of the mob 
and their leaders—how heavily can only be certain in the 
years to come as those not destroyed are recovered from 
their violators. The Duke is also Dircctor of the Spanish 
Academy of History among other important cultural insti- 
tutions on which he has a scat and has an honorary degree 
at more than one of the British Universities. 
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CHAPTER TX 


The Conditions and Governments on both Sides, 1938 
From Teruel to Ebro 





Tue next phasc of the war opened with the battle of Teruel, 
a sharp salicnt towards the Mediterrancan coast, which had 
been in the hands of the Nationalists since the first days of 
the war. Though the world was expecting an offensive 
from General Franco, it came first from the Government 
side, whose nominal Commander-in-Chicf was General 
Miaja, and proved that they had a much larger and better 
equipped army than was gencrally believed. There seems 
little doubt that they took the Nationalists by surprise, when 
they attacked on December 21st ; they drove them back some 
distance, capturing Terucl on January 9th. General Franco's 
counter-offensive was launched immediately; the terrible 
winter conditions in this mountainous country hampered his 
movements, but he recaptured Teruel on February 22nd. 

Then began Franco’s long-preparcd offensive over a wide 
front, beginning between Huesca and the country south of 
the Ebro near Zaragoza and sweeping on with irresisuble 
force on an expanding front, which soon stretched trom the 
Pyrences to the south of the mouth of the Ebro. Candona 
was entered, Lerida fell on April 4th, Tremp with the greater 
part of Barcelona’s power and light supply a tew days later. 
On Good Friday, April ısth, the Nationalist torces reached 
the Mediterrancan and occupied the towns of Benicarló and 
Viñaroz, thus cutting Government Spain in two and sever- 
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ing all land connection between Barcelona and Valencia and 
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stations of Catalonia, which had fortunately escaped destruc- 
tion by the Government forces on their retreat, General 
Franco proceeded to clean up and organize the enormous 
stretch of country he had captured on the Catalonian and 
Aragon fronts. The accompanying maps indicate the respec- 
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tive fronts at the time of the capture of Terucl and after the 
Nationalist armies reached the coast. The front in April, 
1938, started at the Pyrenees north-cast of Sort, ran down 
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the valley of the Nogucra Pallaresa river to the Segre, fol- 
lowed the Segre valley to the Ebro and the Ebro valley to 
the sca. General Franco held almost all the slopes, valleys, 
and bridges on both sides of the two former rivers but only 
the southern bank of the Ebro. He called a standstill here, 
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while he continued his advance southwards towards Valencia 
with the Ebro at his back. 

The principal commanders on the Nationalist side in the 
Aragon battles were : 

General Yagüc in command of the Moorish army corps ; 
General Garcia Valino in command of the rst Navarran 
division ; General Monasterio, the great cavalry commander ; 
General Moscardó, the defender of the Alcázar, leading the 
army corps of Aragon ; General Aranda, the hero of Oviedo, 
at the head of the Galician army corps; General Sanchez 
in command of the sth Navarran division, and Gencral 
Solchaga. The General commanding the Nationalist air 
force was the Spanish General Kindelan, who had been in 
command of that branch since the beginning of the war. 

The higher commands were entirely in the hands of 
Spanish generals and British military observers on the spot 
calculated that there were 20,000 Italian troops under an 
Italian general engaged throughout the Teruel offensive out 
of a total army on that front of 250,000 men drawn from 
all parts of Nationalist Spain. The total Nationalist army 
at this time was estimated by forcign military experts at 
600,000-750,000 men. 

The contrast between the Spanish Civil War and the Great 
War was signalized by the French General Duval in the 
Journal des Débats, in which he showed how, on the basis 
of an army of 750,000 men, General Franco was fighting 
on a front of 1,100 miles, whereas the allied western front 
during the War was 400 miles and was held by an army 
of 2,500,000. In Spain there was no consecutive line of 
trench defences as in France, for the mountainous character 
of the country forbade it, apart from the comparison of 
length to man force. Thus large stretches of the lines were 
very sparsely defended, though the division between the 
opposing sides was everywhere clearly defined. 
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It was impossible to discover the names of the real mili- 
tary leaders on the Government side ; a veil appeared to be 
drawn over their names and over the numbers and nation- 
ality of the troops engaged, which was not allowed to be 
drawn aside even in the war bulletins published in the 
Barcelona newspapers. The only generals whose names 
appeared at this time were Generals Miaja, Rojo and Modesto, 
and it was probable that these men, and especially the first, 
who succeeded the Russian Gencral Kleber as Commander- 
in-Chicf, were puppets whose real superior officers were 
foreigners, mostly Russian, whose headquarters were first at 
Albacete and then at Barcelona. Of the veil of secrecy the 
evidence of the Government Press bulletins is sufficient, and 
the only evidence as to who were true commanders came 
from prisoners and from returned members of the Inter- 
national Brigade, who, on inquiry, produced some Russian 
or French names of gencrals but also stated that most of 
them took assumed names on arriving in Spain. 

There was equal secrecy as to the numbers fighting and 
the corps engaged, but information gained by the National- 
ists in the battles from prisoners, and from these same mem- 
bers of International Brigades showed that the cream of the 
Government army were the International Brigades and the 
two Spanish Communist Brigades, called Campesino and 
Lister. 

On January 2oth, 1938, General Franco issued a decree trans- 
forming his Junta or Council into a government of cleven 
Ministers with himself as President with the supreme com- 
mand of army, navy and air force. The other ministers were : 


Vice-President and Forcign Affairs, General Gomez 
Jordana. 

National Defence, General Davila. 

Interior, Señor Ramon Serrano Sufier. 
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Public Order, General Martinez Anido. 

Justice, Conde de Rodezno. 

Agriculture, Schor R. Fernandez Cuesta. 

National Education, Schor Pedro Sainz Rodriguez. 
Finance, Sefior Andres Amado. 

Industry and Commerce, Sefior Juan Antonio Suances. 
Public Works, Scfior Alfonso Pefia. 

Syndical and Social Affairs, Schor Pedro Gonzalez Bueno. 


Most of these men were well known with reputations 
based on past achievements. General Jordana was sixty-one, 
with a military reputation gained in Cuba and Morocco, of 
which he was High Commissioner after the pacification of 
that country by Gencral Primo de Rivera. General Martinez 
Anido was older than the other ministers ; he was a strong 
and fearless character and had for twenty years been the 
man that Spain had called upon in her hours of necd and 
disorder; he was onc of the Dictator’s right-hand men. 
Gencral Davila had also had a distinguished military career 
and succeeded General Mola, on the latter’s death, as Com- 
mander-in-Chicf of the northern armies. 

All the other ministers were civilians from various walks 
in life. The Conde de Rodezno was fifty-four, an old 
politician and for many years the head of the traditionalist 
party ; he was the chief representative of the Requetes in 
the ministry, while Señor Serrano Suñer, a brilliant young 
lawyer of thirty-six, was one of the chief friends of the 
founder of Falange, José A. Primo de Rivera. Sciior Amado 
was also a lawyer, Señor Suances an engincer, Señor Peña 
a road engineer, Señor Fernandez Cuesta a doctor of law 
and national secretary of Falange since 1934, Schor Gonzalez 
Bueno a civil engineer, while Señor Sainz Rodriguez, who 
was only forty-one, was one of Spain’s great intellectuals, 
a Professor of Madrid University and a prolific writer. 
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Gencral Franco’s government received the recognition of 
Germany and Italy on November 18th, 1936, and during 
1937-8 of Japan and various other countrics. 

The new ministers, some of whom placed their ministries 
in Burgos, some in Valladolid and some in Bilbao, proceeded 
rapidly in the reconstruction and reorganization of the New 
Spain on the lines already laid down in General Franco's 
decrees and speeches, of which an outline is given in another 
chapter. 

The Barcclona government of Negrin with Pricto as 
Minister of War and Defence continued in power until 
April sth, 1938, when a reconstruction was made without 
any reference to Parliament or the pcople, thus further 
destroying the constitutional and democratic theory of the 
Spanish Government, which continued to form the central 
argument of international propaganda for their support by 
the so-called democracies of the world, among which Russia 
was curiously included. Pricto, till then considered the vir- 
tual dictator, disappeared from the Government, probably 
as the result of the Terucl battle and Franco’s Aragon offen- 
sive, and Dr. Negrin assumed the portfolio of Minister of 
Defence. A representative of the Anarchist Syndicate 
(C.N.T.) was again admitted to the Government, presum- 
ably to cement the much advertised but doubtful union 
between that syndicate and their immemorial enemies the 
U.G.T. or Socialist-Communist Syndicate. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was once again Señor Alvarez del Vayo, 
who was said to have been the agent of the Comintern 
in Spain previous to the Civil War. 

The reconstructed Government was as follows : 


President and National Defence, Dr. Juan Negrín 
(Socialist). 
Forcign Affairs, Señor Alvarez del Vayo (Socialist). 
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Home Affairs, Señor P. Gomez Saiz (Socialist). 

Labour, Sefior Jaime Aguadé (Esquerra). 

Instruction and Health, Señor S. Blanco Gonzalez 
(Anarchist). 

Agriculture, Sefior Vicente Uribe (Communist). 

Finance, Sefior F. Méndez Aspe. 

Public Works, Señor A. Velao Oñate (Republican Left). 

Transport, Scfior B. Giner de los Rios (Republican 
Union). 

No portfolio, Sefior Manuel Irujo (Basque Nationalist). 

No portfolio, Señor José Giral (Republican Left). 

Justice, Señor Ramón Gonzalez Peña (Socialist). 


Manuel Azaña continued throughout as titular President 
of the Spanish Republic ; he lived in a virtual retirement, 
only very occasionally appeared in public, and was seldom 
mentioned even in the Press. 

Catalonia did not at first cut a great figure, except as the 
chief industrial centre, producer of munitions and the scene 
of constant conflicts between the revolutionary organizations 
of Socialists, Communists, Anarchists and Trotskyists, which 
stultified her war effort. In 1938, however, her military 
effort became increasingly important. Throughout the war 
her autonomous government under President Companys 
continued in office and also in power until the advent of 
the Valencia government submerged their actual power, 
leaving only the semblance. 

Living conditions in Barcclona, Valencia and Madrid at 
this time were miscrable. The civil and military popula- 
tion were under an iron system of spying and terrorism 
‘superintended by a Russian Cheka (sec chapter on Com- 
munism), food and clothing were increasingly scarce and 
the price of both soaring, not only on account of scarceness 
but on account of the depreciation in the local currencies ; 
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those who had friends abroad had for more than a year been 
supplicd with parcels to keep them from starving. Perusal 
of the Barcelona Press proved that these conditions existed, 
and it published almost daily a list of those condemned to 
death and shot for offences ranging from desertion in the 
field to the holding of opinions contrary to the Government ; 
on one day alone the Barcelona newspapers published a list 
of forty-one of these unfortunates. 

After crossing the Ebro and reaching the coast, General 
Franco now attacked that region of difficult and mountainous 
country, highly fortified on the passes, bridge-heads and other 
points, which roughly composes a triangle with Terucl at 
its apex, and Tarragona and Sagunto at its other two angles. 
His bombardments of the Mediterranean ports, their har- 
bours, manufactories, petrol tanks, etc., was intensified and 
great damage done to them. This was especially the case 
in Barcelona which was the chief centre of the Government 
supplics, munition factorics and war activities. 

The Nationalist advance continued east and south of Teruel 
and down the coast. Castellön was reached on June 13th 
and the advance continued southwards. The Government 
made some attacks on the Nationalist lines in the direction 
of Tremp, which were repulsed without difficulty, while on 
July 25th they crossed the Ebro at several points on a ninety- 
mile front between Mequinenza and Amposta, taking the 
Nationalists by surprise and threatening their rear. 

Just at this time the south-western front awoke, after 
eighteen months’ comparative stagnation, and General Queipo 
de Llano made a stroke down the Guadiana valley from 
Mérida towards Almaden, where the famous quicksilver 
mines are. It appeared that his objectives were to capture 
these mines, which were one of the last productive assets 
of the Government, and also to shorten his front by the 
reduction of the large existing salient. 
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If those were the objectives only the first was gained, the 
bulge or salient was cut off to a depth of about thirty miles 
but the advance was stopped with Almaden still another 
thirty miles to the cast. On August 29th the Government 
launched a counter-attack on this front without success and 
with heavy losses and the line became stabilized. 

The air arm became more and more important on both 
sides as the war progressed, both in the actual battles and 
in the bombing of towns, ports, railways and ships. 

When the Civil War broke out the Spanish Air Force 
consisted of some 300 planes, of which about 250 were in 
the hands of the Governnient, who also held all the prin- 
cipal acrodromes—Getafe, Cuatro Vientos, Barcelona and 
Cartagena, while the Nationalists had only the smaller acro- 
dromes of Seville, Leön, Cadiz, Majorca and Granada. This 
superiority in the air was used by the Government to bomb 
freely Nationalist towns both open and military and some 
2,000 raids took place in the first one and a half ycars of the 
war without any protest on the part of the foreign Press or 
governments. When the superiority in the air passed to the 
Nationalists and continued in their hands and they used it 
to bomb Barcelona, the seat of their enemy’s government 
and the centre of their supplies, ports, railways and ships, 
which were bringing war supplics to the enemy, a strange 
and significant outcry against this inhumanity broke out 
throughout the world. No stronger proof of the power 
and direction of world Press propaganda and of the control 
of the Press would be possible. 

Spain herself did not build acroplanes and, after August, 
1936, Russia, France and Czechoslovakia supplicd Govern- 
ment Spain with them and pilots, while Germany and Italy 
did the same by Nationalist Spain. The latter rapidly built 
up an air force of Spaniards under the instruction of Italian 
and German technicians and directed by the Spanish Gencral 
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Kindelan ; contrary to the belief fostered in forcign coun- 
trics by propaganda there were soon far more Spaniards 
than foreigners in the service and they proved to be able 
and couragcous airmen. Testimony of these facts are the 
published figures of Nationalist airmen killed, which had 
reached the figure of 88 by December 31st, 1937. The chief 
ace of the Nationalist air service was also a Spaniard called 
Garcia Morato, whose fame resounds throughout the 
Peninsula. 

On the Government side one encounters a veil of secrecy 
everywhere that makes it impossible to ascertain cither names 
or statistics, but it is probable that a bigger percentage of 
pilots were forcigners than was the case with their enemy, 
and it is notorious that Spanish Government pilots were 
continuously trained in French military aviation schools, 
notwithstanding the French signature to the non-interven- 
tion pact. This matter is further dealt with in a later chapter, 
but it can be repeated here that, according to an official 
statement, General Franco’s forces had brought down 948 
planes by June 30th, 1938, of which Soo were Russian, and 
over 100 were French. 

Some mention must be made of atrocitics, though it is 
not the intention of the author to enter into the details of 
the atrocitics and murders committed throughout all that 
part of Spain, that was not under the control of the National- 
ists in July, 1936. Accounts of these atrocitics, properly and 
adequately documented, have been published in book form 
(Communist Atrocities, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London). 
The perpetrators of and apologists for these crimes sought 
successfully to palliate their acts and avoid the detestation of 
all the world by the common method of accusing their 
opponents of having done the same as they had. This had 
the desired effect of making people either discredit the 


accounts altogether or believe that all Spaniards are exces- 
W.W.S. H 
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sively cruel, and that one side was as bad as the other, though 
the fact that the atrocities were not denied but merely palli- 
ated by counter-accusation, should give to the unprejudiced 
onlooker credence of their having occurred. 

Figures of those murdered in cold blood were given at 
anything between 200,000 and 400,000, but the controversy 
as to the figures is an unprofitable one. Such a controversy 
is ofits nature unending. Suffice it to say that the horrify- 
ing numbers and quality of the atrocities was confirmed to 
the author, not only by personal English friends resident in 
Barcelona and Madrid for many months after July, 1936, 
but also by Spanish peasants and pcople of all classes in the 
conquered regions through which he travelled in 1937. Nor 
did the murders or executions cease with the comparatively 
more orderly state of affairs existing in Government Spain 
in 1938, for the Popular Tribunals, which substituted the 
legal systems, continued to send pcople to their death for 
such offences as “ defeatism ” or “being contrary to the 
regime.” The evidence that this was the case is conclusive 
owing to the publication of the death sentences in the local 
Press. 

In National Spain, where the ordinary Spanish legal system 
of Courts and Judges continued, there was no evidence of 
cases of execution without proper trial according to law. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Rival Navies 


THE Spanish Navy at the outbreak of the war was chiefly 
concentrated at Cartagena, though some ships were at Ferrol, 
most of them without crews; the former became the 
Government navy and the latter the navy of the Nationalists. 
The Navy had, during the Republican period, become 
saturated with communism and on July 21st, 1936, the crews 
of the ships at Cartagena set up sovicts from the lower deck 
and massacred all their officers. This crime and the undenicd 
story of how it was done might in other days have caused 
some countries to break off relations with a government 
which continucd to employ such men, and to treat their 
ships as pirates. It was recounted that many of the officers 
were imprisoned and shot by the crews, and how the rest 
of them were cast into the sea to drown tied in couples 
arm to arm and leg to leg. 

It is necessary to know of this massacre of officers, for it 
eventually resulted in the almost complete neutralization 
of the Government navy, while the Nationalists were able 
gradually to man their ships with the officers they alrcady 
possessed, and with voluntcers. Thus, at the end of a year's 
warfare, they had gained almost complete control of the 
sca, as far as Spanish forces were concerned, and the Govern- 
ment ships remained bottled up in Cartagena harbour most 
of the time. 

At the outbreak of the war the Government had, at 

gI 
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Cartagena and other ports, the battleship Jaime Primero, 
the cruiser Libertad, 16 destroyers and 12 submarines ; they 
also had the cruisers Miguel de Cervantes and Menendez Nuñez, 
which were at sca, and whose crews mutinied and massacred 
their officers. 

The Nationalists, on the other hand, had at Ferrol the 
cruiser Almirante Cervera, and the cruiser España, which was 
refitting, both of which had to be captured by shore forces 
from their crews, who had massacred most of their officers ; 
they also had the new cruisers Canarias and Baleares, which 
were under construction and not completed, and the destroyer 
Velasco. At Cadiz they had four gunboats, and soon after 
the outbreak of war, the old cruiser República, which mutinicd 
but had to surrender to the shore batterics and was after- 
wards renamed the Navarra. The gunboat Dato at Ceuta 
was on the Nationalist side and helped in the transport of 
troops from Morocco. 

The construction of the Canarias and Baleares was hurried 
forward at Ferrol, and was an astonishing cxample of what 
can be achieved by enthusiasm and discipline, for the former 
cruiser was in commission by September, 1936, and her 
sister-ship four months later. 

Manning difficultics as regards officers were overcome 
by the return from a forcign cruise of the naval training ship 
with 100 cadets, which were supplemented as time went 
on by the volunteers who came forward, and were rapidly 
trained for service. 

In the first days and months of the war, the Government 
navy was able to blockade the Straits of Gibraltar and prc- 
vent the passage of General Franco’s legionaries and Moors, 
but within two months for all practical purposes it had 
ceased to appear in the Straits, and it made no further inter- 
ference with the passage of troops. 


In September, 1936, the Nationalist destroyer Velasco 
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sank the Government submarine B.6 near Gijön, and a few 
days later in the Straits the Government destroyer Gravina 
was sunk and the destroyer Almirante Ferrandiz scriously 
damaged in a fight with the Nationalist cruisers Canarias 
and Almirante Cervera. Though there were a few subsequent 
actions, which will be recalled later in their proper sequence, 
this engagement in the Straits of Gibraltar marks the passing 
of the command of the sca, as between the Spanish forces, 
into the hands of the Nationalist navy. 

On November 22nd the Government cruiser Miguel de 
Cervantes was torpedoed, and it was reported that it was 
the work of submarine B.5, which deserted from the Govern- 
ment and surrendered at a Nationalist port on the following 
day. International propaganda at once launched the report 
that che damage was done by an Italian submarine, but no 
item of evidence was ever produced to substantiate the 
accusation. It was an illuminating fact, visible to every 
observer throughout the War, that this propaganda made 
constant efforts to exploit incidents of this sort, and also 
those of the attacks on H.M.S. Havoe and the German batele- 
ship Deutschland to irritate and acerbate feclings between 
the Mediterrancan powers, with a vicw to bringing about 
an international incident, which might provoke a world 
war and save Government Spain from defeat. 

In December, 1936, the Government submarine C.3 
foundered at Malaga, where she was later salved and repaired 
by the Nationalists ; this was the submarine that torpedoed 
Russian ships in the Ægcan Sca. Two other submarines, 
C.5 and C.6, fell into the hands of the Nationalists during 
the year, and the Government destroyers Churruca and 
Almirante Valdes were damaged. 

On April 30th, 1937, the Nationalist cruiser España hit a 
mine off the coast of Biscay and sank, while in June, 1937 
the Government battleship Jaime Primero suffered an explosion 
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on board and sank at her moorings in Cartagena harbour, 
but was subsequently refloated. 

At the end of the first year of the war, the position was 
that the Government flect was inoperative, while the Nation- 
alists were able to blockade parts of the Spanish coast and 
intercept many of the merchant-men destined for their 
enemies. They were able to do this notwithstanding the 
new non-intervention policy carried out by foreign navies, 
which refused them the usual rights of belligerents, and 
convoyed their enemy’s ships up to the three-mile limit, 
whence they were usually able to make a daslı into port. 

In September, 1937, there was a naval engagement off the 
coast of Algiers between the Nationalist cruiser Baleares and 
the Government cruisers Libertad and Menendez Nuñez with 
some destroyers and armed trawlers. The engagement was 
inconclusive but the Libertad was seriously damaged, and 
sent to refit, while the Baleares had a hole through her funnel. 

On March 6th, 1938, another engagement took place 
seventy miles off Cape Palos, when the Nationalist cruiser 
Baleares was torpedocd and sunk with the loss of some 
300 lives and British destroyers picked up and saved 365 
men. These engagements showed that the naval forces of 
the Government, like their army, had somewhat improved 
in fighting qualities, though they did not further challenge 
the Nationalist superiority at sea. 

The Commander-in-Chicf of the Nationalist navy was 
throughout Admiral Cervera, the son of the gallant admiral 
who sailed his squadron of antiquated ships to meet certain 
defeat and destruction from the modern and powerful 
American squadron at Santiago de Cuba in the Spanish- 
American War ; his chief of staff was Vice-Admiral Moreno. 

The Nationalist naval supremacy stood them in good 
stead, for it enabled them to capture a large number of 
ships carrying acroplancs, arms, and all sorts of war supplies 
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to the Government ports. Indecd a very large part of 
Gencral Franco’s arms and munitions came from this source 
and were thus provided at the expense of his enemies. By 
the end of the first year of the war, some fifty cargocs had 
been captured, and a further fifty by May, 1938; these 
cargoes came mostly from Russia, France, Czechoslovakia 
and Mexico, and from some other countries on a lesser scale. 

The cnormous value of these captures can be gauged by 
quoting two examples. On the Sylvia, captured in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, were 250 machine-guns, 28,000,000 cartridges 
with many mortars, bombs, etc. On the Mar Cantabrico, 
captured on the high seas off Bilbao, 13,000,000 cartridges 
and thousands of rifles. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Communist and other Origins of the Revolution and 
Civil War, 1920-38 


A CURIOUS situation has ariscn owing to the fact that, not- 
withstanding their success, the communists and the sympa- 
thizers with the Republican government in the Civil War 
endeavour to prove by every means in their power that 
communism had little to do either with the Revolution or 
the war. It is consequently necessary to present the evidence 
available on this subject, for it appears to the author 
to be overwhelming in proving that the Comintern of 
Russia was the chicf instigator and the chief upholder of 
both. 

Reasons for the desire to obscure the truc situation and 
for the success in deceiving the greater part of the world 
are that communism found, and finds, it convenient and 
successful to work under the surface, and that the Comintern, 
as is openly expressed in its publications, decided on the 
subtle and clever policy of the anti-fascist and pro-democracy 
slogan, which sought to identify communism and socialism 
with democracy and to qualify as fascist everyone who was 
opposed to it; its widespread propaganda was able to 
inculcate successfully this idea and gain extensive support, 
for it caused very many pcople to believe that in Spain the 
Spanish pcople were being attacked by fascists and were 
struggling for their freedom against an invasion of Germans 
and Italians instead of, what was obviously the fact on the 
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basis of evidence, that the Spanish people had becn attacked 
by communism and were struggling to free themselves. 

It is best first to present the evidence to show that it was 
the openly expressed intention of the Comintern to bring 
about first a revolution in Spain, then a Popular Front, 
which is an express invention of communist theory, and 
then the Civil War, as a prelude to the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 

It is not the intention here to quote verbatim from the 
various publications because this has already been done in 
various French and English books, and more especially in 
G. M. Godden’s Conflict in Spain ; it will suffice to quote a 
few of the authorities among the legion of publications. 


The Communist International, the official organ of the 
Comintern. 

Reports of the IVth and subsequent Congresses of the 
Communist International and especially of the VIIth 
Congress held in Moscow in August, 1935, and con- 
sidered to be the masterpiece of Dimitrov, the Secre- 
tary-Gencral of the Comintern. 

(The above were published by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain.) 

Resolutions and decisions of the various World Con- 
gresses of the Red International of Labour Unions, 
published by the R.I.L.U. in London and Moscow. 

Reports of the XIth and XIIth Plenum of the Executive 
Committee ofthe Communist International. London, 
1931 and 1932. 

Internationak Press Correspondence, of Imprecor, the 
Comintern propagandist agency, 1935. 

The Times article, “ Comintern,” May 3rd, 1938. 


So much for the words of the Comintern, which is, as all 
know, inextricable from the Soviet Government. We will 
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now proceed to show how it carricd out its declared policy 
by decds. 

Some knowledge of the planting of Continental Free- 
masonry (Grand Orient, which has nothing to do with 
British Freemasonry) in Spain after the Napoleonic wars, 
the planting there of Communism of both the Marx and 
Bakunin breeds in the 70’s of Jast century, and the influence 
of both in all the troubles and disorders of Spain in 1891, 
1909, 1917, 1920-3 is necessary as a background. 

During a residence in Barcelona from 1921 onwards the 
author was able to watch the traffic of agitators, propaganda 
and ideas between Moscow and Barcclona, at that time the 
headquarters of both the anarchists, the followers of Bakunin, 
and the communists, the followers of Marx. The very 
men who in the carly 1920's were obscure agitators became 
the big men behind the scenes after the revolution in 1931 
and the open leaders after the victory of the Popular Front 
and the beginning of the Civil War. Throughout this 
period communists, anarchists and socialists, though periodi- 
cally quarrelling, followed the policy and dictates of Moscow. 

Such men were Durutti, Maurin (both of them later 
assassinated or killed in the fighting), Peyrd, Pestaña, Prieto, 
Alvarez del Vayo and Garcia Oliver, all of them members 
or closcly connected with the anarchist syndicate C.N.T. 
or the Socialist U.G.T., which was later captured by the 
communists. There was also Andres Nin, the Icader of 
that section of communism called P.O.U.M., the followers 
of Trotsky, which in 1937 suffered persecution and sup- 
pression, as shown by the British communist Mr. McGovern 
of the LL.P. in his pamphlet Terror in Spain. All these 
names were well known in Spain during the 1920's as those 
of men going backwards and forwards between Barcelona 
and Moscow. 


From small beginnings, but through patient and subtle 
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work underground in the labour movements, they possessed 
themselves first of the syndicates and then, by the votes of 
the latter, they gained control of the government of Spain. 
Alvarez del Vayo, for years recognized as the agent of the 
Comintern in Spain, finally became Forcign Minister and 
Pricto the Minister of Defence. 

As contemporary evidence is perhaps the most convincing, 
a series of extracts arc given from the files of the Morning Post. 


June 30th, 1930 : “ Communist professional agitators, who 
recently engincercd strikes in Andalusia, are trying to foment 
strikes in Barcelona.” 

Barcelona, Nov. toth, 1930 : “ The general strike continues 
here... . There is no doubt that the strike here and in 
Madrid is brought about by the Communist Sindicato 
Unico.”’ 

Perpignan, May 12th, 1931: “Statements such as “che 
number of Communists is small’ or ‘the Spanish people 
are not Communists at heart’ are truc, but cannot be con- 
sidered as conclusive with the examples of Russia and Mexico 
before one: for in Russia, a handful of Communists suc- 
ceeded in establishing Bolshevism over 150 million pcople. 
By far the most militant and strongest clement in labour in 
Spain to-day is the Confederaciön Nacional de Trabajadores 
(C.N.T.), which is affiliated with the Sindicato Unico of 
Barcelona ; this syndicate is the tail which wags the dog 
and is purely communistic in its doctrines, publications, and 
methods.” 

Barcelona, Oct. 20th, 1931 (Article reproduced in Appen- 
dix I). 

Barcelona, Jan. 21st, 1932: “ A revolutionary movement 
has broken out over the whole district lying between the 
Pyrenecs and Barcelona. A communist Republic has been 
proclaimed by the revolutionaries in the towns to the North 
of Barcelona, where the Town Halls have been seized.” 

Perpignan, March 31st, 1932: “ RED ORGANIZATIONS IN 
SPAIN. (OPPOSING BODIES WITH ONE AIM. Moscow THE 
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Hus. Complicating the already confused political situation, 
and continually disturbing labour and industry, are a net- 
work of organizations professing creeds with different names 
and apparently in conflict with cach other. 

“ They are all inspired by the doctrines of Karl Marx 
and Engels with variations, and all employ the same weapons 
of the strike, picketing, terrorism, pistolmen, and revolu- 
tionary newspapers and literature, using a common vocabu- 
lary and phrascology. 

“ The names of these different organizations arc : 

I. F.A.I. or Federación Anarquista Ibérica (Iberian Anar- 
chist Federation), which appears to be affiliated with 
the International Anarclust Federation. 

. C.N.T. or Confederación Nacional de Trabajadores 
(National Federation of Workers), which appears 
to be affliated with the organizations of the same 
name existing in France and other countries. This 
organization is commonly called the Sindicato Unico, 
and names its creed Sindicalist-Anarchist. 

. U.G.T. or Uniön General de Trabajadores (General 
Workers’ Union), which is the official Socialist 
workmen's syndicate in Spain, supported by the 
Socialist Parliamentary Party. This organization 
professes to be violently opposed to Moscow and 
to depend on the Amsterdam International. 

. Partido Comunista Español (Spanish Communist Party) 
which owns open allegiance to the Comintern of 
Moscow. 

. The Bloque Obrero y Campesino (Workers and 
Peasants Block) which is also openly connected 
with Moscow, and uses the Red Flag with the 
hammer and sickle at its meetings. 

6. The Sindicato Libre (Free Syndicate) of obscure afilia- 
tion, originally supported by the pre-Dictatorship 
Governments as a counter to the Sindicato Unico, 
but since the Revolution persecuted by the Repub- 
lican Government. 
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“ All these organizations arc definitely anti-capitalistic, 
disruptive of government, and destructive of law and order, 
and though in minor directions they profess different crecds 
and publish pamphlcts to propagate them, and are professedly 
at cnmity with cach other, yet the result of their activitics 
is so identical that it is a convincing probability that their 
origin and inspiration arc also identical. 

“Where docs the moncy come from to pay for all these 
activities ? 

“ A reasonable analysis of the situation would appear to 
be that all che above organizations, or most of them, radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel from Moscow, which is the hub.” 

Perpignan, Nov. 1st, 1932: “ The question of Monarchy 
and Republic is no longer the dividing line between the 
parties. . . . The issue now is the quarrel between Capital- 
ism and Socialism, between bourgeois rule and mob rule, 
between God and Karl Marx.” 

Barcelona, Jan. 3rd and 4th, 1933 : “ An attempt to burn 
the acrodrome of Barcelona was discovered and frustrated 
yesterday. . . . The police scarch of the premises resulted 
in the discovery of documents which reveal an extensive 
plot to bring about an anarchist revolution in Spain... . 
It would appear that the most militant forces of disorder in 
Spain have changed their description from communist to 
anarchist, though the people, their methods and objects, 
are the same as formerly.” 

Barcelona, March 13th, 1934 : “ At any moment, but most 
certainly within the next few months, the world may witness 
the conflict taking place in Spain between Marxism and 
Christianity take on a new and perhaps a very violent phase. 
In many countries the fight for domination between the 
Marxist forces, call these what you will, and che rest of the 
community has been waged with rather confused motives 
and issucs, but in no country is the issue such a simple and 
a clear-cut one as it is in Spain.” 


These reports coming from a correspondent on the spot 
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were soon forgotten, but they are accurate historical evidence 
proved by subsequent events, and the conflict foretold by 
the Morning Post alone of all newspapers broke out with the 
attempt in October, 1934, to set up a Soviet in Asturias and 
with the simultancous revolt against the Government in 
Barcelona. Both were suppressed, as related in another 
chapter, without any punishment being meted out to the 
instigators. Comintern activities continued until they were 
successful in the next step of orthodox communist action, 
the establishment and capture of parliamentary power 
through the Popular Front which took place in February, 
1936. 

As alrcady indicated, it is part of the technique of com- 
munism to work behind the scenes, to support socialist and 
more moderate Left-wing candidates to parliament with 
their votes, instead of presenting candidates of their own, 
until the time comes when as the “ Popular Front” they 
can scizc power. Then there is to come the next and last 
step in communist action, the dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
Thus Sefior Azafia, the President of the Spanish Republic, 
who until he sided with the communists appeared to be 
the counterpart of Kerensky, stated in a speech in July, 
1938, that the danger of communism had never existed 
because in February, 1936, the communists had only sixtcen 
deputies. This is exactly the argument insinuated by com- 
munist strategy and publications, but it can be met and 
vanquished by this qucstion: “If the smallncss of the 
number of communist deputies proves that the movement 
was not communist, docs not the complete absence of any 
fascist deputy or candidate also prove that there was no 
fascist menace such as Señor Azaña and his friends scck to 
prove to the world?” “ What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander!” 

Again when the Government of Sefior Largo Caballero 
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was substituted in May, 1937, by the Government of Negrin 
with Pricto as Minister of Defence, it was made to look as 
if a more moderate regime had come into power; but on 
that occasion there is the evidence of one of the very censored 
and controlled newspapers of Government Spain. La Van- 
guardia, May 20th, 1937, says distinctly: “The trick by 
which they (the Communist Party) do not appear in the 
new Government with any greater preponderance than 
before is too naive to deceive anyone.” Furthermore, it 
says that the change represents a complete success for the 
communists. 

What would by itself be conclusive evidence of Comin- 
tern-Sovict influence and intervention in Spain was provided 
in June, 1936, by the discovery in Spain of the document 
to which reference has already been made in Chapter VII, 
containing a complete and detailed scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Soviet in Spain. The document is produced as 
an appendix (II) to this book, and its internal evidence is a 
striking proof of its genuineness. It was one of the sparks 
that started the Civil War and attempts at first were madc 
to declare it a forgery. As a copy of the document was 
first discovercd in Spain and brought to England in June, 
1936, by the author, and as various other copics were sub- 
sequently discovered in various communist centres in Spain, 
as detailed in the Appendix, the historian cannot any longer 
Foject IE 

The communists and socialists represented by the U.G.T. 
in 1938, gained more and morc the upper hand in the situa- 
tion by establishing an iron reign of terror and a complete 
system of informers throughout the army and the civil 
population. The leaders of the P.O.U.M. (United Marxist 
Party) had long since been “ liquidated” on the plea that 
they were Trotskyists, to the great indignation of the British 
Independent Labour Party, with whom they were affiliated. 
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The communist McGovern of the I.L.P. made a visit to 
Barcelona on behalf of his Spanish friends and returned to 
England to publish an account stating that Government 
Spain, in return for assistance in arms, had allowed the 
Comintern and Soviet government to establish a blood- 
thirsty tyranny under an International Cheka, which pro- 
ceeded with “ arrests, abductions, tortures and assassinations. 

In the same way the anarchist C.N.T., up to that time the 
most powerful of the revolutionary organizations, was 
obliged to unite with and succumb to its immemorial enemy 
the U.G.T., which was the Socialist-Communist syndicate. 
Thus the divided authority and duplicate organizations which 
had existed since the beginning of the war, were replaced 
by a unity of command, which controlled all things civil 
and military, while the puppets, the President of the Republic, 
Azaña, the President of Catalonia, Companys, and their 
governments continucd to function superficially as a fagade 
for the Reign of Terror, which they doubtless feared as 
much as the humblest citizen. 

The popular tribunals, which arc also described in another 
chapter, gave terrible testimony to the evidence and function- 
ing of this Reign of Terror. La Vanguardia day by day 
published columns headed “ Republican Justice ” and recount- 
ing the names of pcople condemned to death by the Tribunals 
and sent out to be shot for all sorts of offences ranging from 
desertion to non-approval of the Government (desafectos al 
regimen) ; as many as forty condemnations to death were 
reported in this newspaper on one day and other death 
sentences were reported almost daily. Also daily there 
were published the lists of people in business who were 
fined enormous sums or sent to prison for thirty years by 
the same Popular Tribunals for such offences as hoarding 
food stocks or selling goods at prices above the official 
ones. This was the state of affairs in the last half of the 
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year 1938 ; it is necessary to emphasize this in view of the 
propagandist attempt to show that the carlier excesses had 
ceased and that a more moderate and orderly policy was 


being pursued. 
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CHAPTER XIN 


General Franco 


To those who know him, General Francisco Franco Baha- 
monde scems to be possessed of more than his fair share 
of the nobler qualities of mankind ; his history and personal 
appearance certainly bear out that opinion. His fame, as 
far as the world in general is concerned, only began with 
his leadership of the revolt of Spain against the Republican 
government in July, 1936, but he had long been known in 
Spain itself, and to prominent French staff officers, as Spain's 
most brilliant soldier. 

To look at, he is of medium height, handsome, dark eyed 
and haired, with a small military moustache, and somewhat 
bald on his forchead. His eye is bright, clear and smiling, 
and he has those outward signs of greatness—tranquillity, 
imperturbability, with plenty of time at his disposal to 
discuss matters at leisure with the foreign visitor, even 
during the time when he had on his shoulders 1,000 
miles of battle front, and the rebuilding of the Spanish 
State. 

His history and career bear witness to his courage, mercy, 
and industry, his military and administrative ability, his 
leadership and judgment of character. These qualities are 
withal accompanied by a modesty which has seldom been 
a characteristic of dictators, and he has shown none of the 
theatricality of some of the present-day dictators in other 


countries. Self-advertisement has never been evidenced in 
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the various successes of his career, and he is a devout practising 
Christian. 

There is ample evidence that all this is truc, and the his- 
torian is at a loss to discover any single item of evidence 
for the picture of him that intcrnational propaganda and 
the Left-wing Press and politicians have painted with such 
success, portraying him as a baby-killer, a coward and a 
puppet of German and Italian soldiers. It is another out- 
standing example that the lie is often better “ news ” than 
the truth, and that a well-organized and unscrupulous propa- 
ganda can lead the proletariat and the intelligentsia where 
it will. 

Franco inherited a fighting tradition, for his father was 
a sailor and commandant of the naval port and dockyard 
of Ferrol in Galicia. There were three sons in the Franco 
family, all destined to hold prominent places in the history 
of their country. First, there was Nicolas the eldest, who 
went into the Navy, and had attained to the rank of captain 
when the Civil War began, when he became for the first 
year of war the confidential assistant of his younger brother 
Francisco, the Generalissimo, at his headquarters in Sala- 
manca. The third brother Ramön went into the Air Force 
and in 1926 attained world fame by being the first airman 
to fly across the Atlantic ; during the Dictatorship, he engaged 
in revolutionary activities ; he and Gencral Queipo de Llano 
were the leaders in an attempted and abortive rising in 
December, 1930, at the acrodrome of Cuatro Vientos, from 
which he and the General escaped to Portugal by acroplane, 
and were exiles until the end of the dictatorship. He became 
his brother’s chief commander of the air force in Mallorca 
during the war ; both he and General Queipo are cxamples 
of how the Left-wing clements in the Army joined with 
their brother officers in 1936 in their revolt against com- 
munism and anarchy. 
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Francisco Franco joined the Infantry Academy at the 
Alcázar of Toledo in 1906 at the age of fourteen; at the 
age of seventeen he obtained his commission and went to 
Morocco, where the war against the Sultan was in progress 
and where Gencral Berenguer was reorganizing the “ Regu- 
lares,” as the Moorish troops of the Spanish army are called. 
In this campaign Franco gained great distinction on the 
field of battle, and was made a captain at the age of twenty, 
when he took command of a company of “ Regulares.” 

During this period of his career, as in fact throughout his 
life, he was noted as a constant and untiring student of 
strategy and military history ; after recciving serious wounds 
in the battle at Buit, he was promoted to the rank of com- 
mandant (the cquivalent of major) at the age of twenty- 
three. 

Then, as the youngest major in the Army, he spent two 
years with the Principe regiment at Ovicdo in Asturias, 
where, in 1920, he became engaged to Carmen Polo, to 
whom he was married in 1923 after an absence of two years 
of strenuous work and fighting in Morocco. 

In 1920 he left Oviedo for Morocco, where he became 
the chief assistant of the gallant and picturesque General 
Millán Astray in his formation of the Spanish forcign legion, 
which comprised the only long-term soldiers in the Spanish 
Army ; the tradition of the legionarics for bravery, discipline 
and endurance in the Moroccan War, and subsequently in 
the Civil War, is an outstanding testimony to the legion's 
founders. When Franco headed the counter-revolution in 
1936, the war-scarred Millän Astray immediately put himself 
under the orders of his former subaltern, a tribute to the 
characters of both men. 

The following is a translation of a part of the “ Legionary's 
creed,” which inspires the Foreign Legion and gives a side- 
light on the characters of its founders : 
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“ The spirit of the Legion is unique and insurpassable ; it 
consists of attacking blindly and fiercely and getting as near 
to the cnemy as possible. 

The spirit of comradeship consists in never abandoning 
a man on the ficld of battle until all are killed. 

The spirit of friendship must be sworn to between every 
two men. 

The spirit of mutual assistance. At the cry of * To me 
the Legion” wherever it may be uttered, everyone must 
rush to the help of the legionary who has called and help 
him, whatever the reason may be. 

The marching spirit. A legionary must never say that he 
is tired until he falls exhausted. 

The spirit of suffering and endurance. A legionary must 
never complain of fatigue, pain, hunger, thirst or sleepiness ; 
le must do every sort of work, dig trenches, pull guns and 
wagons, be detached from his regiment, take part in convoys, 
and in fact work in anything he is ordered to. 

The spirit of discipline consists in fulfilling duty and 
obeying unto death. 

The spirit of dying. To die in battle is the greatest 
honour.” 


In 1922 Franco was decorated with the Military Medal 
for service in Morocco ; in 1923 at the age of thirty-one he 
became Licut.-Coloncl of the Legion and, as Colonel, he com- 
manded the Legion under General Primo de Rivera in the 
landing and capture of Alhucemas. The Moroccan War, which 
had for so long drained the resourccs of Spain, was brought to 
a successful end in 1926 by General Primo de Rivera and 
Franco found himself Brigadier-General at the age of thirty- 
four, with a great reputation in the eyes of his General, 
the dictator, and of the Spanish nation. 

He was then chosen by Primo de Rivera to direct the 
new Military Academy at Zaragoza, for which he was so 
well fitted that the Academy gained the reputation of being 
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onc of the best in Europe. He remained at the Academy 
until 1931, with an interval during which he took a course 
for higher officers at Versailles, where he also gained a great 
reputation. 

In 1931 came the Revolution and the establishment of 
the Republic with, subsequently, Azaña's purge of the 
Army of monarchists, Right-wing supporters and non- 
masons (Orient). Franco always refused to take part in 
politics, saying that * soldiers should stand aside from politics 
and think of the nation,” but he was nevertheless removed 
by the Government from the Academy and relegated to an 
unimportant post in Corufia, where he stayed until 1933 ; 
he was then made Military Governor of the Balearic Islands. 

In 1934 came the communist revolt in Asturias and Barce- 
lona and Franco was called to Madrid, whence he directed 
the opcrations which led to the suppression of the revolt. 
After a year as General in Command in Morocco he became 
Chief of the General Staff under Gil Robles, who was 
Minister of War. The discipline and organization of the 
Army had greatly deteriorated during the three years of 
Republican government but, as a result of much hard work 
on the part of General Franco, had been in great part re- 
established when the Popular Front seized power in February, 
1936. He was then virtually exiled, owing to a fresh Army 
purge, and sent to the Canary Islands, to reappear in 
Morocco on July roth, in the acroplane provided by an 
English sportsman, to head the revolt against communism 
and the Popular Front government. 

He had already, a month previously, sent a reasoned warn- 
ing to the Minister of War, pointing out the dangers to his 
country caused by the failure to maintain law and order 
and by the indignities at the hands of the mob, to which the 
Army and Army officers were being submitted, but no 
notice was taken of his warning, and, as stated in an carlier 
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chapter, the Army officers were preparing to save their 
country in the only way that seemed possible—namely by 
revolt. How or by whom Franco was chosen as the leader 
has not been revealed ; probably his carcer and his personality 
made him the obvious figure, but apparently his leadership 
was never disputed and in Burgos on October Ist, 1936, 
at the age of forty-three, he was invested with the title of 
head of the Government of the Spanish State. 

The scene took place in the throne room of the Captain 
Gencral’s palace, where the Junta of National Defence 
assembled with the high civil, military and ecclesiastical 
authoritics and wich members of the diplomatic corps to 
hand over its powers to the new head of the State. Gencral 
Cabanellas as President of the Junta said: “ In transmitting 
these powers to your Excellency I feel sure that I am ful- 
filling a fervent wish of the Spanish nation.” 

General Franco replied : “You have placed Spain in my 
hands, and I assure you that my hand will not tremble. 
With your help I will raise Spain to a lofty height or dic 
in the attempt. Viva España !” 

Those last two words seem to enshrine the central thought 
that inspires General Franco, a thought of intense patriotism 
for a Spain, one and undivided, based on Spain’s traditions, 
religion and culture, to which the first step is the defeat of 
Communism, the encmy that has attacked her. 

Hand in hand with his love of justice and unbending 
discipline has gone a mercifulness to the vanquished such 
as the world has seldom seen. Great qualitics have been 
required to tame the desire for revenge among his followers, 
many of whom had seen their nearest and dearest done to 
death, raped and persecuted, with unspeakable brutality, 
and he has both possessed these qualitics and used them. 

In May, 1937, the author had an interview with General 
Franco at Salamanca, which illustrated his desire for friend- 
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ship with England and that he was well informed as regards 
the political situation there. The interview took place at 
a moment when fecling in Spain was running high against 
England and Englishmen on account of the assistance given 
by the British flect to ships running Franco’s blockade of 
the Northern coast. Spaniards were unable to understand 
how England could fail to be on the Nationalist side in its 
fight against communism and resented what seemed to 
them unfair discrimination in favour of their enemies. 
Feeling ran so high that it was common to find the name 
Inglés or Inglaterra obliterated from the fronts of the hotels 
customarily called by those names. 

No shorthand notes could be taken of this interview but 
the author wrote down the following report immediately 
after it took place : 


THE Autuor : I perfectly understand the displeasure with 
which your Excellency must look on Englishmen at the 
present moment on account of the actions of our Govern- 
ment and the opinions expressed by our Press and public, 
but I would beg to say that I and many other Englishmen 
fully realize that you are fighting in the common cause of 
civilization against communism, as well as in the cause of 
Spain, and we very much regret those actions and opinions. 
The causes of the policy of England are chicfly the result 
of an exceedingly clever and able propaganda on the part 
of your Excellency’s enemies and a lack of news and propa- 
ganda on your Excellency’s side. I quite realize the great 
difficulties of telegraphic communications, which are the 
chief cause of the latter, but trust that you will be able to 
improve the news service to the mutual benefit of our 
countries. 

GENERAL Franco: I thank you for your words and I 
desire to co-operate with those in England who are on 
our side. 


The difficulties of the situation in England are quite clear 
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to me. These are duc to your systems of Government and 
Press, which result in Parliament being guided by public 
opinion and public opinion being guided and controlled 
by a Press which is in the hands of groups of individual 
industrialists, Jews and pcople with definite political ten- 
dencies, who are not necessarily patriotic or primarily 
interested in the welfare of your country. As long as you 
continue to have these systems in England, such situations 
as that cxisting to-day will recur. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Religious Persecution 


Ir has been set forth in other chapters with all che weight 
of the evidence of proved facts that the Revolution in Spain 
was initiated and fostered by communism. One of the chief 
items in the communist and Marxian-Socialist programmes 
is the extirpation of all religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion, and the establishment of an anti-God regime ; all 
communist text-books say so openly, and they are at the 
disposal of all the world, so it is quite uscless to deny it. 
Far, then, from it being surprising that religious persecution 
of the vilest type has been evidenced in Spain, it would have 
been astonishing if it had not been so. 

The first manifestations of this religious persecution took 
place at the advent of the Republic in April, 1931, when 
soine 100 churches and convents in various towns of Spain 
were burnt, and for some wceks in many places it was 
dangerous for people to show themselves in clerical garb in 
the streets. The author resided in Spain at the time and 
personally witnessed that this was so. 

That this was not merely the uncontrolled action of irre- 
sponsible mobs seems to be proved by the anti-religious 
legislation that was immediately begun and continued 
by the Republican government. Laws were passed, 
promulgated, and put into practice (vide the Spanish 
equivalent of Hansard, the Diario de las Sesiones de las 
Cortes) : 
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I. Secularizing all education and forbidding any pricsts 
to teach in the Schools. 
. Nationalizing the Churches and depriving the secular 
clergy of their already exiguous stipends. 
3. Confiscating the propertics of the religious orders and 
closing their schools. 
4. Expelling the Jesuits. 


ba 


Some of this legislation was modified by subsequent less 
extreme Republican governments, but in general it remained 
unaltered and most of the modifications were cancelled on 
the advent to power of the Popular Front. 

The following quotation from a despatch of the Barcelona 
correspondent of the Morning Post of June 2nd, 1931, is 
illuminating. After detailing the events it says : 


“ One is compelled to draw the conclusion that the Republi- 
can revolution in Spain has so far had a definite anti-Christian 
bias. This does not mean that because it is Republican 
therefore the movement is anti-Christian, but that the 
clements raised to power by the recent revolution are those 
of the extreme Left, who in Roman Catholic countries are 
generally anti-clerical and anti-Christian. The Pope has 
recently incontestably defined this irreconcilability between 
Marxism (Communism and Socialism), and Christianity.” 


Again in the Morning Post of October 20th, 1931, the same 
correspondent published an article headed “ Church issue in 
Spain. Cross v. Hammer and Sickle,” in which he gave 
details of the attack on Christianity as it appeared at that 
time and he concluded his article : 


“It would appear that a counter-revolution has been 
brought appreciably nearer and, should it occur, there is 
reason to believe that it will be a fight led by the cross on 
one side and by the hammer and sickle on the other.” 
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This article is so astoundinely prophetic that it is printed 
in full as an appendix to this book (Appendix I). 

In 1933 (July 26th) the correspondent of the same news- 
paper, in a descriptive article showing the progress in Spain 
under the Republic, said : 


“ A student of history cannot but be astonished at the many 
analogics between the Spain of to-day and France of 1792 
and to speculate as to whether Azaña is to be the Robespierre 
of Spain. In its denial of God and in its persecution of 
Christianity . . . the Spanish Revolution has shown how 
closely it follows its French prototype.” 


When the Popular Front captured power in February, 
1936, a veritable orgy of arson and destruction took place 
and continucd for some months. On June 16th the follow- 
ing statistics were rcad out in the Cortes and no one attempted 
to deny them : 

Churches totally destroyed, 160. Churches attacked, set 
on fire and partially destroyed and attempts at such attacks, 
25i: 

A fortnight before this statement was made, the author 
visited many of the most important towns in Spain and 
many unimportant ones and in almost all of them saw the 
burnt or desecrated churches ; the evidence of independent 
foreign residents in these placcs was that the Government 
police and soldiers stood by, made no attempt to stop or 
arrest the incendiaries, and in some cases prevented people 
from attempting to put out the flames. Even were this not 
true, and the evidence for it is overwhelming, the failure of 
any and every government to punish acts of crime and arson 
must inculpate them, and there is no record of any arrests 
or prosecutions in the courts resulting from these acts. 

The orgy of crime and sabotage against the Church that 
took place during the first months of government by the 
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Popular Front was mild in comparison with what was to 
follow. It will always be impossible to know the exact 
statistics of the murders and martyrdoms of pricsts, nuns and 
laymen, who suffered for their faith alone and not for their 
politics, but it can be confidently laid down that they took 
place in their thousands, as this is proved by the evidence of 
many cye-witnesses, and has never been denied. The most 
authoritative statement of figures is that given in the pastoral 
letter of July rst, 1937, signed by cight Spanish Archbishops 
and thirty-five Bishops—that is to say practically the whole 
hierarchy of the Spanish Church—with the authority of the 
Vatican. This pastoral says : 

“ Although the figures are premature we calculate that 
about 20,000 churches and chapels have been destroyed or 
totally plundered. The murdered priests, counting on an 
average 40% in the devastated dioceses—in some they reach 
80%—will sum up, of the secular clergy alone, about 6,000. 
They were hunted with dogs, they were pursued across the 
mountains, they were scarched for with cagerness in every 
hiding place. They were killed without trial most times, 
on the spot, for no other reason than that of their function 
in Society.” 


The pastoral also says towards its conclusion : 


“ Remember our murdered Bishops and so many thousands 
of pricsts, religious and chosen laymen, who perished only 
because they were the chosen armies of Christ, and beg the 
Lord that He may make fruitful their gencrous blood.” 


It is of course possible to dispute the figures given, but it 
is impossible to sct aside a carefully prepared statement backed 
by such signatories. It has been said that these crimes were 
committed by irresponsible mobs, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Government opened the prisons, armed the 
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mob and have not brought the culprits to trial ; they cannot 
escape responsibility. 

The Manchester Guardian, a consistent supporter of the 
Spanish Government, said in June, 1937: 


“ The attack on religion has been more radical in loyalist 
(ic. Government) Spain than anywhere else in the world, 
including even Mexico and Russia. All Roman Catholic 
churches have been closed down as places of worship, and 
nearly all have been completely destroyed. . . . Nor have 
the Protestant Churches escaped. . . . The two Non- 
conformist places of worship at Clot and Puebla have been 


burnt... . In loyalist Spain there is nothing left to 
persecute.” 


Sometimes it has been made to appear that the persecution 
is not directed against Christianity but only against the 
Roman Church on account of abuses said to exist notwith- 
standing the published programme and the teaching of Com- 
munism. There is no available evidence to support this 
theory ; few people will deny that the Roman Church in 
Spain was obscurantist, has had at times a defective policy 
and needs reform, like all human organizations, but the 
whole tendency of this persecution has been, not to reform, 
but to destroy everything connected with the worship of 
God and Christ. 

Protestantism simply does not come into the picture, for 
Protestants in Spain amount to an insignificant percentage 
of the Christians. It is an interesting, if unimportant fact, 
that all the Church of England chaplaincics in Government 
Spain were closed at the beginning of the Civil War and 
continued closed. 

The sufferings of an intensely religious people, as the 
majority of Spaniards are and have always been, were very 
great at being deprived of religious ministrations. Through- 
out the war in Government Spain there were no christenings, 
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no Christian marriage and no Christian burial. Shi i 
capable of proof by reading the contemporary Spanish Pre: 
of Government Spain, and by the evidence of residents who 
continued in Government Spain throughout the war. Nor 
was mass said or services held; for there were no altars 
standing and anyonc appcaring as a priest was in danger of 
his life. Even Church of England deans, who visited 
Government Spain, did not dare to emerge into the strects 
in clerical garb. 

All newspapers in Government Spain were controlled, and 
conscquently their statements cannot be considered as con- 
tradicting the Government policy. One of them (Solidari- 
dad Obrera) said in May, 1937: 


What is mcant by the restoration of the freedom of 
worship ? Docs it mean that mass will be said again? As 
far as Madrid and Barcelona are concerned, we do not know 
in what spot this clownery could be performed again. There 
is not a single church left standing, not onc altar on which 
to place a chalice. 


Another extract taken from La Vanguardia some months 
later says, “ Yesterday verbal evidence was taken in the suit 
against Vicente Torrens, Juan Forcadas and others accused 
of having hcard mass in a private house.” 

That this was a truc picture was vouched for by every 
resident and most British visitors to Spain, except that small 
number of deans and clerics whose evidence must be dis- 
carded because it runs counter to the weightier evidence, the 
greater numbers and wider experience of the former. But 
not even these minority and apologist witnesses declared that 
the churches were not destroyed or in a state of desecrauon 
and often of defilement throughout the war; all that they 
could say in attempted palliation of what happened was that 
they knew of some one house or church among a population 
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of several millions where a mass had been said or that they 
saw a Bible sold in the streets. 

Against that is the evidence of the others, who saw with 
their own eyes the burning of the churches, the sacred things 
brought out and burnt in heaps in the streets, figures of 
Christ decapitated or riddled with bullets, infant Christs 
dressed up and exposed publicly in the streets for ridicule, 
priests pursued and shot in the streets. 

The author himself in 1937 travelled hundreds of miles 
through the country that had been conquered by the Nation- 
alist armies, and every church in every town and village 
had been desecrated or destroyed, many churches turned into 
receptacles for filth so that they literally stank to heaven. 
Thank God they were being as rapidly cleaned and restored 
as was possible and reconverted to worship. 

That this was still the treatment meted out to churches 
and things revered or holy until the last phases of the war 
was proved by the witness of all British observers who 
visited the fronts during the Nationalist advance on Valencia. 

The historian must balance his evidence and he cannot set 
aside his own observation and that of a multitude of experi- 
enced and qualified witnesses in deference to the opinions 
of the few inexperienced visitors of a few days to a country 
which and whose language were strange to them. 

It is necessary to analyse the statement that the Church 
was rich and oppressed the poor, because it had great vogue 
in England. As regards oppression, visitors to and residents 
in Spain before the war give evidence that, though there 
were undoubtedly some bad priests, as there are some in all 
countries, the relations between the parish priest and his 
people were in general exceedingly friendly and the priest 
was the father of his flock. In the country parishes he usually 
lived no better than the peasants of his flock. 

As regards riches, a division must be made between the 
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secular clergy or the Church of Spain and the religious orders, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Capuchins, ctc. 

The Church of Spain had all its properties and possessions 
taken away in the year 1835, and at the time the 1936 Revo- 
lution took place the clergy were probably as badly paid as 
any in the world. In the year 1851 an arrangement was 
come to between Church and State which was embodied 
in a Concordat, which regulated relations from that date 
until 1931. According to this arrangement a value was sct 
on the confiscated property and it was agreed that the State 
should pay 3 per cent. on this value to the Church. Origin- 
ally the yield was Ps. 135,000,000 (£ 5,400,000 at par), but 
by the year 1916, owing to continual whittling down by the 
State, the figure had fallen to Ps. 42,000,000 (£,1,680,000 
at par). 

In that year the annual State grants to the hierarchy and 
to pricsts were as follows : 


Ps. L (at par) 
Archbishops. . 40,000-32,000 1,600-1,280 
Bishops . .  27,000-10,000 1,080-400 
Canons . ; .  $,000—2,000 200-80 
1,711 Parish Priests . 2,500-1,000 100-40 
14,726 Parish Priests . 900-500 36-20 


Some parish priests received even less than Ps. soo—or 
£20 per annum at par. If the 1938 rate of exchange for 
Government pesctas were taken, the sterling equivalents 
given must be divided by Io to 20. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with the stipends 
of the hierarchy and incumbents of the Church of England. 
According to 1937 Whitaker’s Almanack these were : 


£ 
Archbishop of Canterbury à i ; . 15,000 
Bishops average about . i a - 4,000 
Cathedral dignitaries í ; , é 2 900-850 
12,698 Incumbents average ‘ : ; : $17 


W.W.S, K 
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This disposes of the myth of the riches of the Church of 
Spain. 

As regards the religious orders, their rural estates and farms 
were confiscated in the year 1837, but they had accumulated 
considerable riches in house propertics and some investments 
during the subsequent 90 years. These, however, were 
confiscated by legislation in 1931, and so their misuse, where 
it existed, cannot be considered to have caused the war in 
1936, any more than the riches of the Church of Spain which 
ceased to exist 100 years before. It is also fair to give honour 
where honour is due and to state that the religious orders, 
as long as they had riches, employed them in educating the 
people of all classes in their schools. State education was 
always insufficient and the only period in recent years, during 
which there was any adequate improvement in the number 
and efficiency of schools, was during the dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera and probably 50 per cent. of the education, 
and certainly all the best education, was provided by the 
religious orders previous to the Revolution of 1931. The 
confiscation of the religious schools in that ycar deprived 
thousands of children of a proper education, for the religious 
orders who provided the trained professors and teachers were 
forbidden to teach, and professors and teachers are not among 
the things that can be improvised. The Republicans paid 
great lip service to the cause of education and, as is customary 
during revolutions, they had at first the bulk of the lay 
intelligentsia behind them, but the result of their words and 
actions were not only negative but definitely harmful to 
education. 

This chapter on the Religious persecution in Spain cannot 
end without a tribute to the intense religious revival manifest 
through Nationalist Spain. It is of course a repetition of 
the old-old story “sanguis martyrorum semen Ecclesiae.” 
Every visitor or resident in Nationalist Spain recounted that 
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all the churches were full ; that there was complete freedom 
of worship for protestants though numerically these did not 
count ; that the regimental chaplain sat at the head of his 
mess at the front and that mass was customary before going 
into action ; that there was great observance of Christianity 
officially, unofficially and among all classes; most of the 
Nationalists believed they were fighting for Christ. 

A small illustration is often worth many arguments and 
it is this; since November, 1936, when the advance on 
Madrid was held up, there has stood before the high altar 
in the parish church of Avila the portable wooden altar, 
which was and is to be carried into Madrid with General 
Franco’s troops so as to celebrate immediately an open-air 
mass in the capital, to signify the return of Christianity. 

This chapter must finish on a personal note ; the author 
is not 2 Roman Catholic but a member of the Church of 
England ; he can only, as an historian, declare what he knows, 
what he has scen and what, after sifting, his experience tells 
him is accurate. 
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CHAPTER cy 


The Business (British) Aspect 


SPAIN and Great Britain have for centuries been important 
to each other in trade and commerce. How important the 
trade had become can be gauged by the 1935 figures which 
show : 


£ 
Total imports into Spain . .  3§,000,000 
of which there corresponded to 
Great Britain j f 6,000,000 
Total exports from Spain . . 23,000,000 
of which there corresponded to 
Great Britain 3 ; . À . 11,000,000 


Thus Great Britain took almost so per cent. of Spain's 
exports and provided 17 per cent. of her imports in the 
ycar 1935. 

Spain is a country of great natural riches and resources, 
of which the principal arc agricultural and mincral. In the 
region of the Cantabrian Mountains there is a large region 
of iron ore deposits, which are extensively worked and were 
originally developed and largely owned by British capital. 
This has been to a great extent superseded by Spanish capital, 
but British interests are considerable in the consumption and 
carrying of this ore. When this region of Spain was under 
the rule of the Valencia Government, disorder had reduced 
the export of iron ore to 5,000 tons a month, but this rose 
rapidly, after the capture of the region by General Franco 
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and the re-cstablishment of industrial tranquillity, to ncarly 
100,000 tons per month in 1938; a bigger percentage of 
this ore went to Great Britain than to any other country. 

East of the iron ore region comes the coal-mining area of 
Asturias, which provides a coal very much inferior to English 
coal, and in which Great Britain has no interest except 
as a competitor. Other important mineral riches are: the 
almost immeasurable potash deposits of Northern Catalonia, 
which have only begun to be developed within the last ten 
years, and in which British capital is interested ; the copper 
and pyrites deposits of Rio Tinto, Tharsis and Pefiaroya, of 
which the first two are British companies ; the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden in the Sierra Morena, which provide more 
than half of the world’s supply of mercury, and which belong 
to the Spanish nation. 

As regards agriculture, Spain is a great producer of wheat, 
wine, sugar, potatocs, oranges, olives, olive oil, nuts and 
almonds, of most of which Great Britain is a great consumer, 
and in oranges and fine wines the principal one. The greater 
part of the agriculture of Spain is carried on under the system 
of irrigation introduced by the Moors during their 700 years 
domination of a large part of Spain; the mountainous 
character of the country facilitates this, and the establishment 
of reservoirs for irrigation and hydro-electric uses. There 
are still vast regions which can be brought under irrigation, 
as was recognized by General Primo de Rivera, who insti- 
tuted and carried out during the period of his dictatorship 
vast new schemes and works; the potential increase of 
production and wealth in Spain is very great in this direction. 

The two chief industrial regions of Spain are Barcelona, 
with its ncighbouring towns, where there are all sorts of 
manufacturing industries, and especially textiles, and Bilbao 
with its district where foundries and shipbuilding pre- 
dominate. British interests arc considerable in hydro- 
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electric plants, shipping, banking, insurance, various factories 
and imports of coal, machinery, raw materials and all sorts 
of manufactured goods, and there are two British owned 
railways. Figures given merely comprise trade with Great 
Bnitain, but it must be remembered that there is also a con- 
siderable trade between other parts of the Empire and Spain, 
which is not included in the figures given in this chapter. 
Such trade comprises cotton and jute from India, wool from 
Australia, rubber from Malaya, motor-cars from Canada, ctc. 

As will be secn by the statistics, the war caused an increase 
in British imports from Spain, and a still greater decrease in 
British exports to Spain, and thus the 1937 figures showed 
a heavy adverse trade balance with Spain. 


Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 
1935 1937 
The total U.K. Imports from Spain and 
the Canaries ` A A . £7,035,000 £,7.310,000 
The total U.K. Exports to Spain and 
the Canarics ; > ~ . £L3,430,000 £,1,179,000 
Adverse U.K. trade balance for six l | | 
months, S 5 ; . £,3,605,000 £,6,13 1,000 





During this period the British imports of oranges increased 
by 26 per cent., wine by 45 per cent., tomatocs by 22 per 
cent., iron ore by 7 per cent., pyrites by 47 per cent., while 
the imports of potatocs fell by 46 per cent., and of nuts and 
almonds by 30 per cent. The reasons for these sensational 
increases and decreases must be that produce from Franco 
Spain, where conditions were normal and orderly, increased 
and that produce from Government Spain decreased as the 
result of disorder and disorganization. Potatoes, for instance, 
which came exclusively from Government Spain, showed 
a decrease of £ 500,000. 

During this same period the export to Spain from Great 
Britain of coal decreased by 37 per cent., machinery by 90 
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per cent., motor-cars by 95 per cent., cutlery and hardware 
by 90 per cent., and electrical goods by 75 per cent. 

The chief reasons for this almost annihilation of our export 
trade to Spain were undoubtedly the war, the exchange 
difficulties and the necessity for Spain’s economy for her to 
import nothing but war materials, and some few raw 
materials. Up to the time of the signature of the non- 
intervention pact towards the end of 1936, all countrics, 
England included, poured war material into Spain, but, after 
the signature of that pact, we were the only big manufac- 
turing country that did not supply war materials to Spain ; 
the Government side reccived vast quantities of munitions, 
arms, acroplancs, ctc., from France, Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia, while Franco's side received similar supplies from 
Germany and Italy. Another cause of the cessation of our 
imports into Government Spain was the elimination by 
confiscation of all British business in that zone and the 
evacuation by our navy of most British subjects, so that the 
agencies of British manufacturers ceased to exist, and there 
was no onc to sell the goods. Madrid and Barcelona were, 
almost exclusively, the residences of these agents and both 
these places were in Government Spain. 

Previous to the outbreak of war, business conditions had 
been becoming more and more difficult in Spain owing to 
the perpetually increasing power of the labour syndicates, 
who for some time past had been openly dominated by the 
Moscow Comintern, the reduction of hours and increase of 
wages to an uneconomic figure and an advanced socialistic 
legislation, which made it illegal for an employer cither to 
dismiss his workmen or close down his business when it 
ceased to be profitable. These policies had been carried to 
such an extreme that some manufacturers had to choose 
between going to prison or handing over the factories to 
their workmen. 
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After the outbreak of war, all business of any importance 
in the territory under the Madrid-Valencia government, 
whether national or forcign was, with a few cxceptions, 
collectivized by government decree and put under the control 
of committees of workmen, who were not only authorized 
to manage the business, but also to draw on the banking 
accounts. Thus all British business men found themselves 
deprived of their possessions and, as their lives were not 
considered safe, they were with a few exceptions evacuated 
by our navy. 

This was not, however, the case of British business and 
Britons in Nationalist territory. No onc had to be evacuated, 
while business and property continued to be possessed by 
its owners, though they had to experience the inconvenience, 
natural in war-time, of exchange control, which obliged 
exporters to hand over their forcign exchange to the Govern- 
ment in return for pesetas at the controlled rate. These 
exchange regulations prejudiced the profits of the business 
concerned, but, in contrast to the fate of business located in 
Government Spain, the owners still possessed their propertics 
and enjoyed the advantages of law and order without the 
destructive hindrances imposed by Marxian Icgislation and 
Moscow-controlled Trades Unions. A telling illustration 
of these advantages was sct forth in the 1937 report of the 
Rio Tinto Co., which stated : 


It is interesting to note that with 6,000 men cmployed 
in December 1936 we were able to export 143,000 tons of 
ore, 30,000 tons more than we were able to export in the 
month of May with 8,500 men employed. 


The other side of the picture was painted in the report of 
the Barcelona Traction Co., a company representing many 
millions of British capital and supplying light and power 
to an cnormous tract of country in Government Spain. In 
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this report it was stated that: “The scizure cffected by the 
Workers Committce covers all the properties, funds, and 
banking accounts of the Enterprise.” 

It was a curious and illuminating fact that no protest of 
any sort was made by the British Government, nor any 
outcry in the Press of England at this sequestration of and 
damage to British interests, but, when the Nationalists some 
two years later damaged (within Spanish territorial waters) 
ships and property of very doubtful British pedigree but 
fying the British flag, there were immediate protests to 
General Franco’s government on the part of the British 
Government, and protests resounded throughout all but a 
small section of the British Press. 

This was a further example of the ability of an interested 
propaganda to influence and obfuscate public opinion. 

The war causcd most of tlic long-established British steam- 
ship services trading in Spain to be suspended, but there arose 
a number of mushroom steamship companies with hastily 
purchased steamers of many categorics registered as British 
and Icgitimately flying the British flag under the British 
merchant shipping acts, which carried supplics of all sorts 
to the ports of Government Spain. There could be no doubt 
that many of them were purchased with money supplied by 
the Valencia government, and that others traded in order 
to gain the enormous profits consequent on their dangerous 
trade. They could not in any sense be considered as part 
of normal Anglo-Spanish trade, but the hindrance of their 
activitics by onc party in the war called forth much more 
protest than all the damage donc to true British trade interests 
by the other party. 

The Spanish Exchange situation, which concerns British 
trade intimatcly, was a peculiar one. For some years pre- 
vious to the outbreak of war, the exchange regulations and 
restrictions of successive Spanish governments, made with 
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the object of maintaining the value of the pescta against 
forcign exchanges, had been an ever-increasing handicap to 
all foreign trade. 

In 1928 the Spanish Government set up a central exchange 
control office, through which all foreign exchange trans- 
actions were obliged to pass and to which the sterling or other 
forcign currency valuc of exports had to be delivered. In 
this way a stable, but fictitious, rate of Exchange was main- 
tained, but there was an ever-increasing shortage of sterling 
until, in 1935, British importers were having to wait any 
time up to nine months for payment of their goods and 
debenture bondholders were receiving no payment at all 
against interest. 

This position, which lasted for some years, appeared quite 
incongruous in view of the fact that Great Britain was buying 
more than she sold to Spain, and can only be accounted for 
by the evasion of the regulations and by the fact that moncy 
which should have come to Great Britain was being used 
to pay for goods from U.S.A., Germany, ctc., and that 
freights and charges accounted for a big percentage of the 
value of exports. 

The situation became more and more scrious, until, in 
January, 1936, there were arrcars of payments for lack of 
sterling exchange amounting to 64 million pounds. Then 
there came into existence the Anglo-Spanish Clearing Office 
in London, which took possession of all monics paid for 
Spanish imports into England, in the hope that they would 
then liquidate the Spanish debt to England. In six months 
they had reduced the balance by 14 millions to £,5,000,000, 
when the Clearing Office came to an end owing to the war. 

Though the Clearing Office came to an end, the control 
system continued in Spain in both zones. In November, 
1936, General Franco set up his own currency and from that 
time there were two distinct Spanish pesetas quoted, bought 
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and sold in foreign countries. Both these currencies had 
their controlled or official price and both their unofficial 
prices, at which transactions took place on what were known 
as black Bourses. 

It was significant of the estimation of commercial and 
financial circles of the respective credits of Franco Spain and 
Government Spain that the external value of Franco pesetas 
was always higher than that of Government pesetas, not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter had illegally appropriated 
all the gold and silver reserves of the Bank of Spain to the 
tune of about £ 150,000,000, and that the former had no 
gold reserve. The official external value of the Valencia 
government pescta fell steadily throughout the war from 
Dos to Ps too hr at atic beeinnine of 1938, 
while the unofficial price at which they could be bought in 
London at that date was over Ps. soo = £1. On the other 
hand, the official rate of the Franco peseta had started at 
Ps. 42°50 = £1, and had remained at that figure, while the 
unofficial price during the same period depreciated to 
Ps. 90 = £1. These figures show the respective credits of 
the two sides in the financial markets of the world—viz. 
Nationalist credit five times as good as Barcelona credit. 

The decline in the internal value of the Government peseta 
was also assisted by continual issues of government and local 
currencies throughout Government Spain, which decreased 
the internal purchasing power of the pescta just as much as 
it did its external value. On the other hand, in Nationalist 
Spain the internal purchasing power of the Franco peseta 
remaincd constant. 

As already indicated, a most notable example of the com- 
parative effects of government under the Valencia-Barcelona 
regime and government under the Nationalist regime was 
given by the increased production of iron ore from Biscay 
and of pyrites from the Huelva province, when those regions 
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passed from the control of one government to that of the 
other. Not only did the export immediately recover from 
the low levels to which it had reached during the war period 
but soon surpassed the figure of the previous pre-war ycars, 
thus adding to the proofs of the destructive effects on com- 
merce of the Republican legislation and labour situation, 
exhibited by the figures already given for the Rio Tinto 
Co.'s production. It was also satisfactory to note that an 
increasing percentage of the iron and pyrites production was 
exported to the United Kingdom, which showed that trade 
tended to retum to its normal and natural channels, and 
contradicted the unfounded declarations of interested propa- 
gandists that these products were all going to Germany and 
Italy. 

At the time the Civil War broke out in 1936 the national 
debt of Spain was estimated at £888 millions, but only about 
£3 millions of this was held abroad ; this was one of the 
lowest external debts in Europe. No doubt this external 
debt will have been very considerably increased, directly by 
the foreign purchases of both sides throughout the war and 
indirectly by the accumulation of unconverted pesctas owed 
to exporters. Owing to their lack of credit abroad, as wit- 
nessed by the depreciation of their peseta, it is probable that 
the Valencia-Barcelona government were obliged to pay 
cash for all their purchases, and this money was provided by 
the gold reserves of the Bank of Spain, to which reference 
has already been made. 

Consequently, Spain’s recovery will depend on her pro- 
ductivity—mineral and agricultural—and her increased pro- 
ductivity, which has already taken place as the result of a 
return to law and order in the greater part of the peninsula, 
is a good augury for the future. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Foreign Intervention and Non-intervention—Bombing 
and Propaganda 


As regards the vexed question of foreigners fighting on either 
side, there was little difficulty in ascertaining the approximate 
figures on the Nationalist side on account of the number of 
expert English soldiers who investigated on the spot and the 
fact that General Franco’s staff were always open about the 
matter. These experts coincided in stating that there were 
never more than 40,000 Italians or more than 7,000 Germans, 
the latter being entirely airmen and technicians ; these forces 
were openly kept up to strength by their respective countrics 
until April, 1938. 

The numbers of the foreign forces on the Government side 
in the form of International Brigades were impossible to 
estimate and will probably never be completely discovered, 
on account of the heavy mortality, secrecy and lack of 
statistics. General Franco's staff put them at 100,000 men 
and other experts at from 50,000 to 150,000. In February, 
1938, General Franco’s headquarters stated that the figures 
of foreign prisoners in the Nationalist prison camps were 
5,475 French, 3,200 Russians, 2,763 Czechs, 882 Belgians, 
275 Americans, 236 British prisoners. This fact, together 
with the thousands who were captured, or who flocked over 
the Pyrenecs after the Aragon offensive in March, 1938, seems 
to prove that they were certainly as numerous and probably 
more numerous than foreigners fighting for General Franco. 
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It is illustrative of the power of propaganda to spread 
misinformation that a large part of the Press and the B.B.C. 
broadcasts made most people believe throughout the war 
that Franco's army consisted chiefly of foreigners and Moors, 
whereas English military experts, who visited the fronts, put 
the proportion of forcigners, including Moors, in his army 
at the end of 1937 at a minimum of 10 per cent. and a maxi- 
mum of 12 per cent. Sensational reports of mass landings 
of Italian or German troops in Spain on various occasions 
in 1938, of Italian invasion and occupation of Mallorca in 
1937 and of German invasion and occupation of Morocco 
in 1936 were launched from time to time from the same 
source and were in every case proved to be false, and denied 
by the Foreign Secretary or the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons. 

The policy of the British Government was honestly framed 
to keep the war within the boundaries of Spain, though the 
fairness of protecting ships running the blockade while out- 
side territorial waters and of refusing to grant belligerenc 
rights arc open to discussion and will doubtless be the subject 
of controversy for many years. The British Government's 
object of avoiding an extension of the war was gained to 
their lasting credit. 

The origins of foreign intervention in Spain are too little 
known ; as described in Chapter XII, they started back in 
the carly 1920’s with the activitics of the Comintern, the 
inseparable twin of the Soviet, working underground within 
the workmen’s syndicates, which were eventually completely 
dominated by Moscow, who supplied them with arms and 
munitions before the communist rising in 1934 and from 
1936 onwards in ever increasing volume. French interven- 
tion only began with the Civil War and has probably been 
more powerful than that of any other country ; there were 
probably more Frenchmen than any other forcigners hghung 
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in Spain throughout the war, and until July, 1938, the 
Pyrencan frontier was never closcd to the passage of arms 
and volunteers, which continued to pour into Spain from 
France by land and sca. It was just as much a Government 
intervention as that of Italy and Germany ; the only differ- 
ence was that no secret was made of the latter while France 
continued to pose as the protagonist of non-intervention. 
Italian intervention as regards acroplancs and pilots began in 
August, 1936, but the sending of Italian troops and German 
technicians began after the check at Madrid in November, 
1936, by the International Brigades to General Franco's 
advance. Judging from the numbers of acroplanes and 
material on both sides, non-intervention was generally flouted 
except by Great Britain. 

While Russia, France, and Czechoslovakia supplied the 
Government, Italy and Germany supplied the Nationalists 
with war supplies, but a very great part of the Nationalist 
supplies came from the captures at sca (given as 100 ships 
loaded with war supplics), and on land from their enemies. 
Dispute of these facts is useless, because the capture of aero- 
planes, arms, tanks and munitions on both sides revealed 
without any doubt the country of origin. As Spain pro- 
duced no acroplanes, it was obvious that those used on both 
sides came from their friends, or were captured froin their 
enemies and were of forcign manufacture. Both sides 
produced locally large quantities of arms and munitions in 
their own factorics in ever increasing quantitics as the war 
progressed; the centre of Government production was 
Barcelona, which adequately accounted for the bombings 
of that town. 

A very curious feature, which gave evidence of the efficacy 
of Left-wing propaganda, was the silence in official circles, 
the Press and the B.B.C., as to French intervention, while 
Italian and German intervention was emphasized in the 
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attempt to show that Franco's battles were being won entirely 
by forcien troops. 

Constant reports were put about that General Franco 
intended to barter Spanish territory in exchange for the help 
of the Germans and Italians, which has consistently been 
denied both by the General himself and by the forcign 
governments concerned. To anyone with a knowledge of 
Spanish character and history, or a realization that any such 
attempt would strike at the Nationalist basis of General 
Franco's support, such an idea refuted itself, though propa- 
ganda used it successfully to alienate British sympathy from 
the Nationalists. 

Great Britain’s attempt to prevent the Spanish war from 
spreading was crystallized in the formation of the Non- 
intervention Committee under Lord Plymouth as chairman. 
It passed through the troublous incidents of the attacks on 
the German men-of-war Deutschland and Leipzig and the 
bombing of H.M.S. Havoc, and in September, 1937, the 
Noyon agreement was signed between England and France, 
and subsequently joined by Italy ; under this agreement the 
seas were patrolled by the navies of the various signatory 
powers. 

Constant attempts were made to close tlıc land frontiers 
to volunteers and war material and to arrange for the evacua- 
tion of all foreign volunteers, but agreement appeared to be 
unattainable. On November 16th, 1937, at the long last 
and after many months’ delay the scheme for the withdrawal 
of foreigners was agrecd to by the Non-intervention sub- 
committee ; the scheme was presented to the two Spanish 
governinents and accepted in principle with some reservations 
and the Committee decided to go ahead. After perpetual 
obstruction on the part of the Soviet representative, the 
scheme was finally agreed on June 21st, 1938, comprising 
a substantial and proportional withdrawal of volunteers on 
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both sides, the recognition of limited belligerent rights as 
soon as 10,000 combatants had left the side found to have 
the smallest number and the re-establishment of control on 
the land frontiers. Commissions were to go out to Spain 
to count the volunteers. This scheme was submitted to the 
two parties in Spain, while France stated that her frontier 
was now to be closed to arms traffic—a confession indeed 
that non-intervention had not until that moment been carried 
out in France. 

On July 28th the Barcelona government accepted the plan 
with some small reservations, but the Nationalists did not 
reply until August 22nd, when they offered to withdraw 
10,000 volunteers and establish two safety ports for shipping, 
one in Catalonia and one in Valencia, in return for immediate 
recognition of belligerent rights. They also pointed out the 
self-evident fact that proportional withdrawal was impossible 
because the numbers of forcigners in the Barcclona army was 
unascertainable owing to their having Spanish papers and 
being mixcd up in Spanish units. The Nationalist note 
ended by reiterating former declarations that “ National 
Spain does not consent, and will never consent, to the slightest 
mortgage on its soil or on its economic life and that it will 
defend at all times to the last handful of its territory, its 
protectorate and its colonics, if anyone dares to make an 
attempt against them.” 

This last part was aimed against the constant and insidious 
propaganda to the effect that General Franco was mortgaging 
Spanish territory and economy to Germany and Italy. 

This was the position when the Czechoslovak crisis 
becaine acute, and, in the middle of October, General Franco 
returned 10,000 volunteers to Italy under the inspection of 
the Non-Intervention Committee. 

Barcelona, meanwhile, apparently with a view to making 
further international complications and to put on one side 
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the Non-Intervention Committee, had persuaded the League 
of Nations to appoint a committee to superintend their 
evacuation of voluntcers from their side. 

There were thus at this time (October, 1938) no less than 
four foreign commissions concerning themselves with the 
Spanish war. They were: 

1. The Non-Intervention Committee. 

2. The League of Nations Committee mentioned above. 

3. British Commissions for the exchange of prisoners 

under Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode. 

4. British Commissions on the bombing of open towns. 

Many criticisms of the work of the Non-intervention 
Committee can be made, but it did achieve its principal 
object, which was to prevent the spreading of the war. 

The sinking of merchant vessels by bomb and torpedo by 
one side or the other led to constant incidents and protests. 
Though some of these sinkings were doubtless due to Nation- 
alist attempts to prevent supplics reaching the Government, 
yet there can be little doubt that a number of them, and 
probably the attacks on forcign warships also, were under- 
taken as a definite part of the programine of the Valencia 
government, who as their hopes of a victory receded, strained 
every nerve to provoke an international war in the hope that 
it would save them from defeat. 

To a certain extent the bombing controversy which arose 
during 1938 was connected with intervention because, as 
regards bombing of ships, the question would hardly have 
arisen if declarations of neutrality had been made and the 
belligerent rights of the combatants had been recognized, 
instead of the new policy called non-intervention. 

The bombing controversy can be divided into two parts, 
that concerning bombing of towns and that concerning ships. 
Throughout the first year of the war superiority in the air 
was with the Government and bombing of most of the 
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important and many unimportant Nationalist towns was 
constant, some 2,000 air-raids being reported. In May- 
June, 1937, the author visited Burgos, Salamanca, Avila, 
Caceres, Toledo, Seville, Granada, Córdoba, Málaga and 
other towns; in all of them air-raids were of common 
occurrence ; refuges with sign-posts directing the people to 
them were in existence in all of them ; the windows were 
stuck with strips of paper to prevent splintcring ; and he 
experienced several blackouts and alarms, during which the 
people took to the refuges. Subsequently, when the air 
superiority passed to the Nationalists, these raids ceased and 
in late 1937 and the beginning of 1938 began the air raids 
on the ports and towns of the Mediterranean coast by the 
acroplanes of the Nationalists. 

Here again there was evident a strange influence at work 
in Press and propaganda throughout the world. The bomb- 
ings of Nationalist towns had never been heard of by the 
British public and no protest had been uttered against their 
inhumanity, but immediately the roles were changed and 
the bombers became the bombed, the humanitarians in the 
Press and in parliament became vociferous in denouncing 
the bombings on the grounds that the towns were open 
towns ; judging from the Press and B.B.C. accounts it almost 
appcarced as if the bombs only hit civilians, women, children, 
or hospitals, as only rarely was mention made of the military 
objectives damaged. Thus, when the bombings in March 
of Barcelona, the very nerve-centre of the Government, 
containing port, railways, power stations, stores, munition 
dumps and factorics took place the outcry was overwhelm- 
ing ; only the mortality among civilians was advertised and 
it was only later that it was discovered that the port, power 
stations and railway lincs had been damaged, the petrol tanks 
set on fire, and munition dumps exploded. A similar story 
could be told about most of the ports bombed. 
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Too much blame must not be placed on the Press and 
foreign correspondents as, with the strict Press censorship 
existing in Spain, a correspondent was obliged to send only 
what was pleasing to the censor or submit to expulsion. 
There werc, however, unscrupulous correspondents who 
consistently propagated false and tendentious news. 

Accusations and counter-accusations about bombings 
resulted in August, 1938, after lengthy negotiations at the 
instigation of the British Government, in the appointment 
of a committce of investigators, who might be called in at 
any moment to investigate and report on any alleged bomb- 
ing of open towns and civilians, 

The other part of the bombing controversy, which con- 
cerned ships bombed in Government ports by Nationalist 
acroplanes, was even more troublesome than the bombing 
of towns, because these ships for the most part flew the Red 
Ensign. Left-wing parliamentarians and organizations be- 
came jingoistic in their demands that the British flag must 
be protected even to the extent of armed intervention by 
Great Britain on the side of Government Spain. The legal- 
istic position was obscure because, as Mr. Chambcrlain 
pointed out in Parliament, non-intervention and the bomb- 
ing of merchant ships in ports were entirely new precedents ; 
gencrally spcaking the legalists were divided into two groups, 
one which said that the bombing of British ships in Spanish 
harbours was an infraction of international law and the other 
which said that territorial waters were as much national 
property as the land, and that ships and citizens that went 
into a war zone did so at their own risk. The non-inter- 
vention policy of Great Britain was throughout clearly 
defined and carried out on the lines that ships flying the 
British flag were protected up to the three-mile limit, but 
that, when they entered territorial waters, they did so at their 
own risk. 
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The British ships concerned, it must be said, were legally 
and technically within their rights in flying the Red Ensign, 
having been duly registered in some port in accordance with 
our merchant shipping acts. They were all carrying food- 
stuffs or supplics to Government Spain and they consisted 
of three categories. First there were the ships purchased 
with money of the Valencia government but technically 
owned by some British merchant or company as a cloak ; 
second there came the ships in reality owned by Greeks and 
others but possessing a legal right to appear as British, though 
dirty, ill found, and constituting (as Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
pointed out) a prostitution of the Red Ensign. Third came 
the ships genuincly British in ownership, whose owners and 
sailors were trading for the high profits obtainable in the 
business with complete knowledge of the risks they were 
taking ; the wages and profits were as much as 300 per cent. 
of those normally ruling. 

These were the ships that, by means of the clever propa- 
ganda that one cannot help stumbling across throughout the 
Spanish war, excited the patriotic indignation of many 
and enjoyed the protection of the British Navy at the cost 
of the British taxpayer. The Spanish people naturally did 
not look on these ships in the same light as did the British. 
They saw these ships, usually the same ones, assisting their 
enemics by running their blockade first on the Northern 
coast and then in the Mediterranean; powerful foreign 
navies prevented them from searching the ships on the high 
seas and, when they reached their enemy’s ports with the 
supplics he so much required, foreign powers protected them 
and protested when they were bombed. It is not surprising 
that long-tried friendship was strained. 

This is even less surprising when it is remembered that in 
the Great War H.M. King Alfonso attempted to get some 
check placed on the bombing of undefended towns as be- 
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tween Germany and ourselves. A published memorandum 
of January 17th, 1918, on bombing operations setting forth 
the policy of Great Britain in the Great War said as follows : 


“ The policy intended to be followedis toattack the German 
towns systematically. .. . It is intended to concentrate on 
one town for successive days, and then to press on to several 
other towns, returning to the first town until the target is 
thoroughly destroyed, or at any rate until the morale of the 
workmen is so shaken that output is seriously interfered 
with. 

Long-distance bombing will produce its maximum moral 
effect only if the visits are constantly repeated at short inter- 
vals, so as to produce in cach arca a sustained anxiety.” 


It is not meant to suggest that this was Gencral Franco’s 
policy, unless it be proved, which it is not, that he has made 
deliberate attacks on civilians where no military objective 
exists; it is merely intended to show what was Great 
Britain’s policy when she was at war, as a commentary to 
the criticism and condemnation levelled at the Spanish 
Nationalists. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Social Conditions—Past and Present 


One of the commonest and most plausible of the arguments 
of the protagonists of the Republic and of Government 
Spain is that the Civil War was primarily the result of bad 
social conditions, illiteracy, and the oppression and miserable 
conditions of the peasantry, that Government Spain stands 
for progress and improvement in these respects and Nation- 
alist Spain for oppression and the status quo. 

Before accepting this thesis, it would be wcll to glance 
shortly at the conditions existing at the end of the last century, 
the conditions before and after the Primo de Rivera regime, 
the conditions immediately before the Civil War, the con- 
ditions in Government Spain during the war and the social 
plans and work already achieved in Nationalist Spain. 

There can be no denial of the fact that social conditions 
were far from satisfactory, but, though they provided a 
fertile field for revolution, they were neither the primary 
nor the principal cause of the Spanish Revolution. That 
revolution came, not from the peasantry but from the indus- 
trial cities and centres, and followed almost immediately on 
a period when social conditions, wages and standards of 
living had improved more in Spain than they had done for 
150 years. 

Spanish statistics are difficult to obtain, and, when come 
by, usually unreliable and consequently will be avoided here 
as much as possible. 
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Until the last quarter of last century there can be little 
doubt in the mind of any student of Spain that the conditions 
of the peasant, the industrial worker, and of public education 
were frankly bad, and that mendicity and vagabondage 
were rampant. The reasons werc political ineptitude, 
constant changes of government, and political and industrial 
strife, which not only paralysed national productivity and 
prosperity, but also prevented social legislation and attendance 
to the welfare of the pcople. 

Hume, in 1908, states that— 


“Tt cannot be too forcibly insisted upon that one of the 
chief reasons for the incurable extravagance of Spanish 
finance is the wasteful and unproductive expenditure on the 
public services. Each successive revolution or change of 
government means an entire change of the administrative 
staff from the prime minister to the doorkecper through all 
departments of the State service and the payment of pensions 
to the outgoing staff, who thereupon become active intriguers 
all over the country for the return of their friends to power 
and themselves to full pay. This vicious system dooms 
thousands to idleness or worse, crushes enterprise, and 
paralyscs cffort. To this must be added the need for finding 
places and wholesale promotion for the supporters of cach 
successive military revolt. No Government in Spain has 
ever dared to tackle this curse of burcaucracy.” 


This statement illustrates the central cause of the undoubt- 
edly bad social conditions in Spain, which were chiefly the 
consequence of saddling Spain at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century with an Anglo-French parliamentary 
system quite unsuitable to her character and needs, which 
gave her a century and more of the worst government by 
ever-changing professional politicians. It was this cvil and 
this system that General Franco has destroyed, but which 
it is the desire of the protagonists of the government of 
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Dr. Negrin in Barcelona to perpetuate. Dr. Negrin is the 
direct descendant of the politicians who have misruled Spain 
for 150 years, to which has been added the effect of the 
virus of his Moscow training and his Russian wife. 

Though bad, the material improvement in the conditions 
of the people in Spain improved in the last quarter of last 
century, as the result of a more stable and orderly govern- 
ment subsequent to the Republican failure of 1873. In 
1882 the population had risen to 17 million souls of whom 
28 per cent. could read and write in 1885, as against 20 per 
cent. twenty years before, notwithstanding the wretched 
school system, compulsory only in name, which left the 
National Schoolmasters unpaid. 

Though undoubtedly some improvement took place during 
the next forty years yet it was relatively small, owing to the 
inability of the parliamentary system to function efficiently. 
The years of the Great War brought great wealth and pros- 
perity to Spain with the consequent increase in wages and 
raising of the standard of living, but again and again the 
industrial and political disorders set back the clock. How- 
ever, When the extreme of chaos and disorder had been 
reached in 1923 and Primo de Rivera took charge of the 
State, it was said that the proportion of illiterates had fallen 
to 40 per cent. in a population of 23 millions from the 72 
per cent. in a population of 17 millions in 1885. Here, as 
always, Spanish statistics must be mistrusted, but that is 
the generally accepted figure. At that time industry and 
the life of the nation were disorganized, wages were low, 
and unemployment at a high figure with all the inevitable 
unhappy effects on the life of the masses. 

The general effects on the nation of the six years of Primo 
de Rivera's dictatorship as a result of the elimination of the 
professional party politicians, have been described in an 
earlier chapter, and here it is only necessary to emphasize 
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a few points as affecting social conditions. Industry and 
agriculture were prosperous ; wages had increased as much 
as So per cent.; some 2,000 new primary State Schools 
were in operation ; mendicity had been banished from the 
strects, and asylums provided for the beggars. 

The industrial, commercial and agricultural unrest and 
disorganization conscquent on the advent of the Republic 
in 1931, which have also already been described, had their 
natural repercussions on social conditions, which continued 
to deteriorate throughout the period culminating in the 
Civil War. 

The gradual paralysis of industry increased uncmploy- 
ment, the beggars again appeared in the streets and the 
number of schools, alrcady insufficient, was cnormously 
decreased by the confiscation of the schools of the religious 
orders, which provided both schools and instructors for a 
large percentage of the education of all classes. The schools 
still remained, but it was impossible to improvise school 
teachers quickly, after losing a large proportion of the 
teaching profession by making it illegal for the religious 
orders to teach. Again the same political ineptitude of the 
Spanish parliamentary system was evident and together with 
the disrupting efforts of socialists, communists and anarchists 
frustrated the intentions of reformers. Much legislation was 
passed, some of it excellent, but it did not get put into 
practice. It was a perpetual case of words without deeds. 

The Civil War dislocated all social conditions and in 
Government Spain the state of disorder and chaos, resulting 
from the workers’ control and their rival organizations, 
disorganized the life of the people and eventually reduced 
them in 1938 to a state of starvation in which a study of 
the social conditions and education is useless and impossible. 

In Nationalist Spain, however, Jaw and order prevailed, 
and almost immediately a social policy was formulated and 
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put into practice. For the first time in its history, Spain, 
free from the trammels of the professional politicians, has 
tackled the problem of social conditions, and we shall now 
sce how it has been done. 

General Franco promptly repudiated the idea that the 
workers were struggling to retain their privileges against a 
military and clerical caste, who were striving to bring them 
back to a state of oppression. He stated that “ The conquests 
of the workers have nothing to fear from us ; on the contrary 
we shall make all possible cfforts to quicken the pace of 
social progress.” 

As will be scen from the Falange programme (Appendix 
111) which is supported by Conceal Franco, the policy of the 
New Spanish State will be governed by a respect for social 
justice and the rights of individual ownership. Work is 
also to be the basis of the social order and it is recognized 
both as a right and as a duty, and the public authorities will 
support those who are in enforced idleness. 

Contrary to the time-honoured Spanish custom Govern- 
ment’s words have been followed by Government's deeds. 

War-time social measures were various. They com- 


prised : 


1. Support of the familics of service men, financed by 
the proceeds of a “single dish day ” per weck and 
by a 10 per cent. tax on luxuries. 

2. An Association for “Help at the front and in the 
hospitals ” to provide extra comforts and clothes, 
and an Association of Friends of Combatants to 
provide homes for the wounded were sct up, sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. 

3. The organization to care for the disabled was formed 
under the gallant and disabled General Millin Astray. 
Through it the Government provided pensions, and 
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the completely disabled man received 3,000 to 
12,000 pesctas a ycar. 

4. A “Refugees Aid ” was cstablished in August, 1937. 
Its work started at the frontier, where it provided 
food and succour to the hundreds of refugees, and 
then cared for them in hostels at the expense of the 
State. 

$. Prisoners of War received wages for their work and 
allowances for their familics from the State. 

6. Public Assistance throughout the country was carried 
on voluntarily, almost entirely by women, and sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions supplemented by 
the State. Under this heading come the children’s 
homes and dining-halls and the maternity centres 
which existed in all important towns. 

7. Orphaned and abandoned children were adopted into 
families under a carcful legislation. 


Housing reform, a problem in cvery country, was serl- 
ously undertaken under an Inspector-General of Housing. 
Although it was war-time, slums had already, by 1933, 
been cleared and substituted by new houses and blocks of 
flats in several towns. Visitors to Seville and Bilbao, and 
photographs of the buildings, bore witness to this, and the 
municipality of Seville had already constructed houses DD: 
6,000 pcople previously living in bad conditions. 

As regards education, courses for elementary teachers and 
University cultural courses were instituted to augment the 
number of teachers. Library commissions were set up. 
Access to frec education for all was given and espacial 
attention was paid to bringing together the different social 
classes into the same schools. It was laid down that one 
in four of the pupils in the private schools must be trom 
the poorer classes. The right to frec instruction had to be 
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made known through the Press. All education was to have 
a definite religious basıs. 

Agriculture and the peasants have been helped by subsidies 
and agricultural credits, which have already resulted in a 
considerable increase in production. The Bank of Spain 
and the Agricultural Socicties are obliged to give loans to 
farmers at a rate of interest varying from 4 per cent. to § per 
cent. against their crops. In this way the small farmers 
have been able to escape from the usury of which they were 
the victims and small holdings and peasant proprietorship 
are increasing rapidly. 

Unemployment is not at present a serious problem in 
Nationalist Spain, but a register has been formed and, for 
the first time in Spain, a Government has recognized chat 
it is an obligation of the State to meet the needs of uncmploy- 
ment. The decree covering this obligation laid it down 
that Civil Governors in the territory under their jurisdiction 
must see that “there should not exist a single Spaniard in 
voluntary unemployment who should not receive in some 
form help proportionate to his family needs.” 

Further decrecs give the uncmployed facilitics as regards 
house rent, light, and water, but no work-shy labourer or 
convicted criminal is to receive unemployment benefit. 

A decree of September, 1936 obliges employers to con- 
tribute to old age, maternity, and accident insurance. 

The further conditions governing labour will be found 
in the Labour Charter, which is contained in Appendix IV. 

Though there is no doubt that the measures cited above 
have been decreed and put into practice, for the Statute 
Book proves the existence of the decrees and it is open to 
any visitor to prove the practice and many have done so, 
yet we have the labour partics and socialists of the whole 
world bitterly opposing the man and the regime, who have 
introduced the measures, and openly assisting the old gang, 
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allied to Moscow, who have done nothing to improve sz 
social conditions of Spain and apparently desire to perpera 
the policies found wanting after a trial of 150 years. 
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CHAPTER okey Lr) 


The New Spain—General Franco's Policies 


“We do not want a Spain dominated by any one class 
whichever it may be, whether of capitalists or of workers.” 
This sentence, taken from the speech of General Franco 
made in Zaragoza on April r9th, 1938, gives a central thought 
which runs through all his declarations of policy, and, as 
will be scen further on in this chapter, saturates the political 
crecd of the one great party into which all political parties 
were voluntarily fused in 1937. This was the Nationalist- 
Syndicalist party or, to give it its verbose and full Spanish 
name, Falange Español Traditionalista y de las Juntas Ofen- 
sivas Nacional-Sindicalistas (Spanish traditionalist Phalanx 
and the offensive committees of the National-syndicalists). 

All the opponents of the Spanish Nationalists wished to 
depreciate and discredit in the eyes of the public the projects 
and policy of General Franco by giving them the unpopular 
name of fascism, which was at the moment a name so 
unpopular as to gain a great measure of condemnation for 
them. It is difficult to arrive at a comprehensive analysis 
of the word fascism, which means different things to different 
people, but in the present case of Spain, it is being used 
to describe a movement and a policy which is based on 
patriotism, service, duty and a recognition of Christianity. 
This will be fully seen by a study of General Franco’s declara- 
tions, and by the creeds of the party which are about to be 
quoted. 
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Just as social justice is one of the great principles running 
through General Franco’s policy, so two other great principles 
are seen ; that the New Spain is to be one and indivisible, and 
that her people will be faithful to the Roman Catholic faith. 

With the advent of the Civil War, all political parties 
except the Communist and Socialist were obliterated in 
Government Spain, while in Nationalist Spain all parties 
ceased to exist officially except the Falange (Phalanx) party 
and the Requcté or Traditionalist party, which became 
fused in the one great National party. 

The man who, more than any other individual, with the 
exception of Gencral Franco, has influenced the ideas and 
policies behind New Spain, is José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
Marqués de Estella, who composed the twenty-six points 
of the Falange creed, and whose speeches are still the party’s 
inspiration. 

He was the eldest son of the great dictator of 1923-30, 
Gencral Primo de Rivera, Marquis of Estella, and was a 
barrister of great promise and cloquence. Shortly after 
the advent of the Republic, he formed the Spanish Phalanx 
(Falange Español) of which the central policy was the 
restoration of a national and patriotic spirit to Spain and 
the institution of social justice. The ideals of Falange were 
undoubtedly influenced by the success of Mussolini in Italy, 
but, so far from following the Italian fascist programme, 
Primo de Rivera refused to attend the International Fascist 
Congress in 1935 because he denied that Falange was a 
fascist movement. 

In 1931, when his father’s policies and actions were being 
criticized under the Republic and when the Ministers of 
the dictatorship were being tried, he made a great and 
cloquent defence at the trial which resounded all over Spain. 
In 1933 he was elected by the town of Cadiz as the first 
Falange deputy to the Cortes. 
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In the February, 1936 elections, when the Popular Front 
came into power, he was clected deputy for Cuenca by a 
large majority ; he, like many other deputies of the Right, 
was illegally deprived of his scat by the majority vote of 
the Left-wing parties in the Cortes. He was subsequently 
arrested and imprisoned some months before the rising 
under General Franco took place, and so could not have 
been implicated in the rising. His fate was in doubt for 
some time and he was referred to by the Falangistas as “ El 
Ausente ” (the absent one), until the time came when there 
was no further doubt that he was condemned to death by 
a Popular Tribunal and shot in Alicante prison on Novem- 
ber roth, 1936. At the time of his death he was only thirty- 
three years old and his last will and testament, which was 
published in National Spain in November, 1938, was a 
noble and moving document worthy of his life’s work and 
of his family tradition. 

Its first paragraph reads : 


“Condemned yesterday to death, I pray God, should He 
not save me from it, that He will help me to maintain until 
the end that dignity and resignation with which I now look 
on it and that, when He judges my soul, He will judge 


according to His infinite pity and not according to my 
deserts.” 


Continuing throughout on a high note of Christian faith 
and forgiveness, he reiterates the central features of the 
Falange creed, emphasizes his regrets at the shedding of 
blood that has taken place in Spain, and expresses his for- 
givencss of those who have done him harm “ without any 
exception.” 

The last half of the will contains the testamentary dis- 
positions of his documents and personal possessions. 

As will be seen the inspiration of the Falange creed is 
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patriotism and social justice, and its originator will go down 
to posterity as one of the greater spirits contributing to the 
construction of the New Spain. 

Though he disappeared, the National-Syndicalist creed of 
the twenty-six points, which he drew up, is one of the 
chicf bases on which General Franco is building the new 


Spanish State. Some of the most important of these points 
Jos 


Spain is one indivisible country, against which all separation 
is a crime. Individual and class interests must be used in 
the national interests. 

Spain intends to play an important and independent role 
m Europe. 

The Army, Navy and Air Force must be powerful and 
adequate. 

The State will be totalitarian based on municipal, syndical 
and family representation without political parties as formerly 
existing, but with a Parliament. 

Formation of vertical syndicates representing the difterent 
branches of production. 

Repudiation of the Capitalist system and of Marxism for 
a system of fairness and co-opcration called National- 
syndicalism. 

The chief use of riches is to be the improvement of the 
standard of living of the Spanish pcople. 

Recognition of private property. 

Nationalization of banks and public utility companies 
through corporations. 

Obligation to maintain the unemployed. Recognition of 
the right and obligation to work. 

The standard of living of the agricultural labourer to be 
raised. Rationalization of land tenure. Return to the 
land from towns. 
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A rigorous reform of education. Compulsory education 
and military service. 

Recognition of the Roman Catholic religion and regula- 
tion of the respective functions of Church and State. 


The other existing party, Requcté or Traditionalist, was 
of no new foundation, having been in existence for more 
than 100 ycars, and they have accepted the twenty-six point 
creed. As has been explained members of this party were 
originally Carlists, or supporters of the pretenders to the 
Spanish throne, for whom they had fought two long and 
bloody wars in the last century. They were conservative, 
ardent defenders of faith and Church and comprised the 
majority of the Basque race, their holy place being the town 
of Guernica. 

Requetés and Falangistas on the outbreak of hostilities 
immediately became the chief supporters of General Franco 
and the Nationalists; volunteers of all classes and both 
sexcs flocked to enrol themselves in the partics and their 
militias, until very soon almost every inhabitant of Nation- 
alist Spain was enrolled in their membership. Asa general 
but by no mcans a universal rule, it can be said that, though 
Falange was looked upon as the Spanish substitute for 
fascist, converted Left-wingers usually became Falangistas, 
and Right-wingers became Requetes. 

In May, 1937 (Decree No. 255), probably as a result of 
some friction between the councils of the two partics, Gencral 
Franco negotiated and announced to the world the unifica- 
tion of the two movements or parties. In his speech making 
the announcement, he said : 


There was to be unification of all parties and especially 
of their youth, in the interests of the Spanish nation, and 
under the sole leadership of himself. 

That the greatest cnemy of Spain, and of all civilization 
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was Russian Communism, and that the world in gencral 
fails to realize this. 

That the new Spanish State will follow Spanish tradition, 
and respect the liberties of regions and communities. 

That Spain seeks an effective democracy based on the 
true interests of the people, on economic and social justice 
and on patriotism. 

That the Catholic religion will be supported. 

That the militias of Falangistas and Requetés will be 
amalgamated under regular army officers. 

The establishment of a political committce of control of 
the new organization to assist him in constructing the new 


Spain. 


In addition to these declarations, General Franco said 
that he accepted the twenty-six points of the Falange creed, 
but reserved the right to modify them in the national interest. 
The combined party of Falangistas and Requctés under 
the new name already given have adopted the twenty-six 
points as their creed. 

In his subsequent speeches and declarations, the General 
has never controverted or altered these original statements 
of policy, and the legislation and acts, first of the Junta and 
afterwards of his ministry, have been confirmatory of the 
social and constructive policy laid down. The labour 
charter isa very advanced one and fully bears out his promises. 
Spanish official translations into English of both the Labour 
charter and the twenty-six Falange points are appendices to 
this book. 

An interesting illustration of the spirit of the new Spain 
is provided by the new Nationalist Coat of Arms designed 
to substitute the old Spanish coat of arms, a part of which 
had become an anachronism. The single eagle of Queen 
Isabella substitutes the double-headed eagle of the Hapsburgs 
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as a background, and the shicld merely comprises the castle 
of Castille, the lion of Leön, the flag of Aragon and Catalonia 
and the chains of Navarre. The motto is perhaps most 
significant of the new Spain: 


“ One, Great and Free”’ 
(Una Grande Libre) 


On one side of the shield is depicted the yoke, the sign 
of the Requetés, and on the other the five arrows, the 
emblem of the Falange. Both these emblems are those 
adopted by the “ Catholic Kings,” as Ferdinand and Isabella 
are called in Spain. It was a courteous custom of those 
days, for a husband to have as emblem the initial of his 
wife’s name, and vice versa. In accordance with this custom 
Ferdinand of Aragon adopted the Yugo or Yoke, which 
begins with the initial Y for Ysabel, as Isabel was then spelt 
in Spain, while Isabella of Castille adopted the Flechas or 
arrows beginning with F for Ferdinand. Both these emblems 
were signs of the establishment of a united Spain and of her 
great Empire, and conscquently fall in aptly with the spirit 
of the New Spain. 

One direction in which the policy of General Franco is 
obscure, probably intentionally so, is that of the Monarchy. 
Most Spaniards are as monarchist by tradition and character 
as arc Britons ; especially is this so as regards the Requetés, 
and as the pretender branch of the Royal family has died 
out, it is to be supposed that they would now accept another 
succession. 

General Franco is said to be a monarchist to-day, though 
most of his generals, especially Qucipo de Llano, were 
strong Republicans at onc time, and he himself in the time 
of the Republic refused to identify himself with eicher. 
The only declaration he has made on the subject was in 
July, 1937, when the Seville newspaper A.B.C. quoted him 
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as saying: © Should the moment for a restoration arrive, 
the new monarchy would be very different from that of 
1931, different in constitution, and in the person who should 
incarnate it.” 

The only visible candidates in 1938 were Alfonso XIII, 
who has never abdicated, and his son Prince Juan, in whose 
favour his elder brothers have renounced their rights (see 


Chapter V). 
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CHARTER XIX 


Epilogue: Ebro to Fall of Barcelona 


THE advance of the Government forces south of the Ebro, 
which began with a surprise attack on the night of July 
24th-25th, was eventually held on a line Mequinenza, Fayón, 
Gandesa, Cherta. Thus began the long battle of the Ebro, 
which completely paralysed the southward advance of the 
Nationalists towards Valencia. 

There then ensucd a long series of battles and counter- 
attacks, with engagements in which both sides held strongly 
fortified positions, and the struggle developed into a trench 
warfare similar to that of the Great War. The Nationalists 
gradually and slowly reconquered the lost territory ; the 
pocket between the line Mequinenza-Fayön and the Ebro 
was recaptured on August 6th and 7th and the battle con- 
tinued fiercely with comparatively small altcrations in the 
line until the end of October when a frontal attack was made, 
which broke through the Republican line of defences, while 
a simultancous enveloping movement took place on the right 
wing by the army under General Garcia Valino, which was 
completely successful, resulting in the capture of Mora Del 
Ebro on November 7th. This favourite manœuvre of Gen- 
eral Franco tumed the defences of the Republicans whose 
defeat was completed and their armies routed and completely 
driven back across the Ebro by November 16th. 

The air arm was made full use of throughout the Ebro 


battle. Losses were heavy on both sides, though con- 
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siderably higher on the Government side on account of the 
air supremacy of the Nationalists, and the fact that General 
Franco was always more economical of lives than the Govern- 
iment. The Nationalist General Staff announced that in the 
course of the Ebro battle they had captured 19,779 prisoncrs, 
buried 13,275 bodies and had shot down 242 planes for certain 
and 94 probable. 

The world in general, still guided by the biased press 
propaganda, talked throughout the last months of the year 
1938 about the “ stalemate of the war in Spain,” but there 
can be little doubt that, though originally taken by surprise, 
General Franco of set purpose held the major part of his 
enemy's army to this ground with the strategic objects of 
exhaustion and attrition. 

On August 16th the composition of the Barcelona cabinet 
was modified; two of its less extreme members Jaime 
Aguadé of the Esquerra party and Irujo of the Basque 
Nationalist party were replaced by two socialists, Moix and 
Tomas Bilbao. It has been shown in a former chapter how 
socialists and communists became united under Caballero in 
1936 and so the effect of this change was to strengthen further 
the control by Moscow and the Comintern and to unify 
the command both military and political. 

On September 3oth the rump parliament held one of its 
rare and bricf sessions in the church of San Cugat near 
Barcelona, which rather upset the propagandist campaign to 
show that the Government now respected religion. This 
session of parliament and the speech of Dr. Negrin had little 
interest or object except for forcign consumption, as both 
parliament and executive were in reality mere puppets of the 
Comintern. The complete supersession of Parliament as an 
instrument of control was evidenced by its vote suspending 
its own half-ycarly sessions unless summoned by the Govern- 
ment; it thus committed suicide. 
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On October 30th the P.O.U.M. (Trotskyist) leaders, who 
had long been in prison, were at last sentenced publicly to 
long terms of imprisonment. In December the Government 
paper La Vanguardia announced the discovery of a pro- 
Franco plot and a purge took place in the army with many 
arrests of officers and civilians. The reign of terror under 
the Russian-controlled Cheka police and prisons continued 
in Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia and in the army, and 
successfully suppressed the discontent of the civil population, 
which continucd to suffer the extremes of misery and famine. 

A League of Nations Commission reported that there was 
an acute food shortage and appeals were sent out to all the 
world for food supplies. Left-Wing organizations and 
thoughtless but charitable people responded readily without 
considering that the only result of their action would be to 
break the siege-blockade of Red Spain and prolong the war 
and the miscry. 

On December oth a Government decree declared the retum 
to religious freedom and set up a Council of Public Worship 
and a few masses were said, but the measure appeared to 
be eye-wash for foreign consumption for the Churches were 
destroyed and the pricsts that remained alive dared not show 
themselves for fear of imprisonment and death. 

On September 27th, when war was widely believed to be 
imminent, the Duke of Alba presented to the British Foreign 
office a declaration from General Franco that National 
Spain would remain neutral in the Czechoslovak crisis. This 
was proof positive that National Spain was not, and did not 
intend to be, subordinated to Germany and Italy and should 
have silenced the press propaganda, which had so powerfully 
influenced public opinion to believe the contrary. 

By the end of the year all European countries except the 
U.S.S.R., France, Latvia and Lithuania were represented at 
Burgos. 
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On December ısth a decree was published in Burgos 
restoring to Alfonso XIH his rights as a Spanish citizen and 
his private posscssions, of which he had been deprived by 
the Jaw of the Republican Government of November 26th, 
1936. This was taken to be a further sign of a possible 
return of the Monarchy. 

From August to January the Nationalists continued their 
policy of constant bombings of coast towns, railway centres 
and other military objectives, with a view to preventing 
supplics reaching their enemies, which the refusal to grant 
belligerent rights hindered them from effecting on the high 
scas. Thus Barcelona, Valencia, Tarragona, Almeria, Ali- 
cante, Cartagena and other towns were continually bombed. 
In view of the perpetual protests in Parliament and the Press 
against the bombings, the Duke of Alba presented a note to 
the Foreign Office on December 13th showing that from 
July, 1936, to Junc, 1938, Government planes had bombed 
373 towns, most of them far from the battle zone, wich a 
total of 2,091 air raids causing 18,985 deaths; the note 
pointed out that this had been forgotten and attention paid 
by the Press and Government exclusively to Nationalist air 
raids. The note stated that the latter were carricd out on 
objectives considered in the Great War as military and under 
the orders of the Spanish General Staff and not of forcign 
aviation. 

Throughout this period the Nationalist navy captured a 
number of ships carrying supplics, and on November 2nd 
the gunboat Nadir sunk, in the English Channel, the Cantabria, 
a Spanish-owned steamer, which had been confiscated from 
its owners by the Government. This was considered by the 
Nationalists to be a further proof that their naval power was 
such that belligerent rights should be accorded to them. 

On October oth General Franco on declaring that 10,000 
Italian volunteers had been evacuated, insisted that there was 
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now no further reason to deny him belligerent rights, but 
they were still withheld owing to the opposition of the 
French Government and Left- wing agitation in England. 
The opinion of international lawyers was practically unani- 
mous that, according to international law, belligerent rights 
could not be withheld and Professor H. A. Smith in the 
British Year Book of International Law (p. 13) stated : 


“If we continue to withhold recognition of a state of war 
and to use our navy to restrain the Insurgent warships from 
the exercise of their legal rights we shall in my submission 
have delivered a staggering blow at the whole edifice of the 
law of nations.” 


The invention of the entirely new policy of non-intervention 
had, however, already threatened that cdifice. 

During the last six months of 1938 the Non-Intervention 
Committec's plan for the evacuation of foreign volunteers 
on both sides had not progressed in any way. The Barcelona 
government having converted most of the members of the 
International Brigades into Spanish citizens, stated to the 
League of Nations assembly that all foreign volunteers would 
be withdrawn immediately and asked for the League to 
appoint a commission to supervise the evacuation. This was 
undoubtedly a measure intended to create friction and to 
escape the supervision of the Non-Intervention Committee. 
Farewell celebrations on a large scale of the Brigades were 
staged in Barcelona and the Press was flooded with news of 
their evacuation to such an extent that most of the world 
werc led to believe that they had all left. However, the 
commission reported to the League of Nations council on 
January 16th that only 4,640 had left and the Nationalist 
armics continucd to capture soldiers of all nationalities, who 
could not even speak Spanish. 

General Franco, knowing the camouflaged situation of the 
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International Brigades, saw the impossibility of the Non- 
Intervention Commuittee’s plan of proportional evacuation 
and, with a vicw to obtaining belligerent rights and as a sign 
of good faith cvacuated 10,000 Italians under the supervision 
of the Non-Intervention Committee, stating that these com- 
priscd 30 per cent. of the total in his army. 

In November the Nationalists published a note giving the 
names and nationalities of 100 foreign officers serving in the 
International Brigadcs and the Government army, of which 
eight were gencrals and a large proportion were Russians. 

On November 29th Admiral van Dulm, the chairman of 
the Non-Intervention supervision, resigned. 

Intervention as regards supplics to both sides continued 
unabated throughout this period and neither side showed 
the smallest sign of shortage of weapons or military supplies 
of any sort. The extent of Republican supplies was evident 
from the enormous captures in the Ebro and Catalan battles 
by the Nationalists, though, whereas before the battles the 
cry of the Republicans and their English friends was “ our 
arnıy is perfectly equipped and we are invincible,” the defeats 
were always attributed to the superior equipment of the 
Nationalists. 

French and Russian material continued to pour into Spain 
by sea and across the frontier notwithstanding France’s 
signature of the non-intervention pact and her additional 
assurance in June, 1938, that the frontier was truly closed. 
French patriots had become uncasy about the transfer to the 
Barcelona Government of arms possibly required for the 
defence of France and, during a debate in the French Chamber 
on March 22nd, the Minister of Defence had been challenged 
and refused to answer if this were so or not. 

Another illuminating proof of French intervention and 


1 Sec Official Report, French Chamber of Deputies, March 22nd, 
1938. 
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the numerical strength of the International Brigades was 
given during the amnesty debate in the French Chamber in 
December, when it was stated that “ from 20,000 to 30,000 
Frenchmen had gone to Spain.” ! 

As the hopes of the Government receded, they made more 
and more strenuous efforts to get forcign nations to intervene 
and save them from defeat. One of thcir last efforts was to 
make the world believe that mediation was possible and to 
get some nation or nations to propose it, notwithstanding 
the repeated declarations of Gencral Franco, his ministers and 
Press, that no mediation was possible or desired, and not- 
withstanding the proof to the same effect that an elementary 
knowledge of Spanish character and the causes of the war 
provided. The instruments of this effort in this country 
were League of Nations enthusiasts like Lord Cecil and lesser 
luminarics like Mr. Wickham Steed, none of whom had 
the prerequisite knowledge of Spain. They based their 
appeal for mediation on a mecting in Paris of representa- 
tives of all Spanish parties, when it was self-evident that 
neither the Falange, Requeté nor Lliga, whose membership 
comprised 50-75 per cent. of the population of Spain, 
could possibly have been officially represented. 

There was a pause in military operations after the con- 
clusion of the Ebro battle on November 16th. Rumours 
were rife of an approaching offensive and on December 23rd 
General Franco struck and opened his offensive on a 200-mile 
front which started from Sort, followed the valley of the 
Noguera Palleresa river to its junction with the Segre, the 
valley of that river to the Ebro and the right bank of that 
river to the sea. 

The Nationalist army consisted of six exclusively Spanish 
army corps (the Urgel under General Muñoz Grande, the 
Macstrazgo under Gencral Garcia Valino, the Aragon under 

1 Le Temps, December 31st, 1938. 
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General Moscardö, the Navarre under General Solchaga, 
the Morocco under General Yagiie and the Catalonia under 
General Badia) and an army corps of legionarics consisting 
of one completely Italian division and three other divisions 
of whom 94 per cent. were Spaniards and 6 per cent. Italians. 

The veil of secrecy over the numbers and commands of the 
Government army was still down and was not lifted even 
in the Government press and communiqués. General Her- 
nandez Sarabia was said to command the Catalan army 
based on Barcelona and General Miaja the army of the 
Levante based on Valencia, but it was probable that the real 
command was still in the hands of forcign generals. 

The Nationalist advance began between Sort and Balaguer 
in the north towards Artesa and in the country south of 
Lérida towards Borjas Blancas and Falset. His now tradi- 
tional method of outflanking his cnemy was followed by 
General Franco; Artesa fell on January 3rd and Borjas 
Blancas on January 4th, giving the Nationalists control of 
important road junctions leading towards Barcelona and 
Tarragona. Strong defensive positions built by the Govern- 
ment were conquered and large quantities of arms and sup- 
plics fell into Nationalist hands, while the large number of 
prisoncrs taken (24,800 in the first thirteen days) could only 
be accounted for by big-scale desertion. The advance con- 
tinued in the centre along the roads towards Barcelona and 
Tarragona, and the second line of defences of the Govern- 
ment along the road Artesa-Tärrega-Montblanch was com- 
pletely overrun with the capture of the last named town on 
January 11th. 

The advance of the Nationalist armics over the whole 
front continued steadily day by day and, though Barcelona 
and the foreign Press spoke of vigorous counter-attacks, 
their effect was not visible on the map. The resistance of 
the Government armies appeared completely broken and 
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the advance swept on towards Barcclona. In the South 
False fell on January 12th, leaving the road from Gandesa 
to Tarragona open and almost immediately Tortosa, at the 
mouth of the Ebro, was captured, opening the coast road. 
The Nationalist troops converged by these two roads on 
Tarragona, which fell on January 15th. 

The advance had been rapid and successful beyond all 
forcign expectations, cnormous quantities of military sup- 
plics were captured and one to three thousand prisoners 
taken daily. The Nationalist front at the time of the capture 
of Tarragona was shortened by so per cent. from the 
200-miles which it approximated on the opening of the 
offensive on December 23rd. In all the hundreds of towns 
and villages liberated, General Franco’s troops were received 
with jubilation, for they brought food and freedom. The 
British Press generally made little mention of the fact, 
though its truth was selfevident from the rapidity of the 
advance, which could only have been possible in a friendly 
country, where it was unnccessary to guard lines of com- 
munication—a repetition of the experience throughout Spain 
of the previous campaigns and for the same reason. 

The advance continucd steadily on an ever-narrowing 
front. In the south Vendrell, Villanucva and Villafranca del 
Panadés all fell in succession and on January 24th General 
Franco’s forces were at Prat de Llobregat and had captured 
Barcelona’s air-port five miles from Barcclona. On the 
main Lérida—Barcclona road in the centre first Cervera and 
then Igualada fell, the Bruch pass, one of the historic gate- 
ways for the defence of Barcclona, was passed with case 
and on January 24th the army advancing by this route was 
also within a few miles of Barcelona. Simultancously 
further north Solsona and Manresa fell, thus cutting off a 
large section of Pyrenean valleys. 

This advance of General Franco, apart from his other suc- 
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cessful campaigns, must assuredly send his name down to 
history as one of the greatest gencrals. In one month he 
had led his armies 80-100 miles on a front beginning at 
200 and diminishing to so miles, defeating his enemy as he 
went in a serics of engagements and supplying not only his 
armics but the starving people of the vast country liberated. 

After reaching the outskirts of Barcelona on January 24th, 
General Franco paused, probably with a view of allowing as 
many as possible of his real enemies to escape. These enemics 
were the minority which had terrorized Barcelona for so 
long and by leaving them a loophole he saved the town 
from looting and street fighting and himself from filling 
his prisons. On January 24th The Times correspondent said 
“to tighten the belt and to hold out are still the citizens’ 
resolve,” a vicw widely held, yet the truth known to British 
residents and to all well-informed persons was that for 
14 years the vast majority of the citizens of Barcelona had 
been sighing to be liberated by General Franco and could 
only be made to fight by terrorism. That such a newspaper 
could be so badly informed only two days before the delirious 
reception of the Nationalist forces by those same citizens, 
is a devastating commentary on the forcign news on which 
the British public is fed. 

On January 28th most of the members of the Barcelona 
government left for Gerona, forty miles north-east of Barce- 
lona, and it was reported that refugees were pouring out of 
the town towards France by road and by sea. 

On January 26th the entry into Barcelona of General 
Franco’s troops began from the south-west, west and north- 
west. The much-vaunted communist-anarchist resistance to 
the last (no pasardn) did not take place; the town was 
rapidly and peacefully occupied, the civil administration 
already prepared beforehand by General Franco's govern- 


ment, took charge and the food supplies accumulated in 
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anticipation by his commissariat poured into the city to feed 
the starving population, whose delirious rejoicings have given 
the world another proof of where lie the hopes and affections 
of the vast majority of Spaniards be they Catalans, Basques, 
Castillians or others. 

The fall of Barcelona marked the virtual end of the World 
War in Spain and removed the most serious stumbling 
block to the peace of Europe. 

In conclusion a few more words must be said about the 
manner in which the British public were misled throughout 
the war by the forcign news service of the Press and the 
B.B.C. To such an extreme had the suppression or distor- 
tion of news been carried that many pcople believed almost 
to the end that Gencral Franco’s victory was doubtful, that 
his army consisted chiefly of Italians and Germans and that 
the war might end in a stalemate, whereas a mere ABC of 
knowledge would have been sufficient to show that this last 
suggestion was impossible and the shortest study of the maps 
at different periods enough to show how General Franco 
had continually during 2) ycars conquered territory and 
permanently lost none ; the small percentage in the Nation- 
alist army of Italians and Germans has already been exposed 
in this book. 

It is probable that the policics and sympathics of many 
papers tinged the news they published, but perhaps the most 
reasonable and evident causes were, that the average Press 
and news correspondent has not and cannot have the pre- 
requisites of knowledge of the country in which he is report- 
ing and of its language to enable him to take or sift evidence ; 
that amateurs, such as purely party politicians, church digni- 
taries and highly placed people, who had not the prerequisites, 
expressed categorical opinions after a superficial and specially 
prepared visit of a few days and were listened to and their 
opinions given extensive publicity on account of their names 
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or positions; that a clever, well-organized and wealthy 
propagandist organization covers the whole world and foods 
it with tendentious news, expensive books and one-sided 
literature. 

Who is it that directs and finances this organization ? The 
discovery and exposure of the answer to this question would 
solve many of the troubles of the world, but that some such 
organization exists there can be no doubt. There are the 
examples, given above, of the misunderstanding of the course 
and progress of the Civil War in Spain and its causes and 
probable result ; there are also the examples during this war 
of how the public was made to believe in the massacre of 
Badajoz, the fruit of a forged Press telegram over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Reynolds Packard of the United Press, which he 
publicly denounced as a forgery}; in the wilful destruction 
of Guernica by bombs from the air, when it was completely 
evident to all subsequent foreign visitors and the official 
investigators that it was destroyed by incendiarism from the 
ground? ; in the subsequently disproved reports of Italian 
occupation of Majorca and German occupation of Spanish 
Morocco, while the definite offer of Minorca to the French 
by the Valencia Government was given little publicity. 
Such cases could be multiplied almost without end, but 
these few will be sufficient to illustrate how the public were 
misled and contemporary history falsified. 


1 Epic of the Alcazar, by Geoffrey Moss, Appendix. 

2 Official Report on Guernica (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1938), and 
Address by the Marquis del Moral to Members of the House of 
Commons, May 20th, 1937. Guernica was undoubtedly bombed 
as it was an important point in the line of battle. The conclusion 
to be emphasized is that the place was not, as pretended, destroyed 
by wilful bombardment from the air but by incendiarism on the 
ground. 
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Article from “ Morning Post” of 20th October, 1931 


CHURCH ISSUE IN SPAIN 


CROSS v. HAMMER AND SICKLE 
CATHOLIC FEELING RUNNING HIGH 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION NEARER 


Barcelona, 
20th October, 1931. 
Wuen the self-appointed Government of the new Spanish Republic 
took control of Spain in April last they proclaimed “ freedom of 
religion” as a part of their programme. 

Many unwary or ill-informed but well-intentioned persons who 
did not realize that the Roman Catholic faith is the only Christian 
religion in Spain with the exception of a few small forcign sects 
and chaplaincies, hailed this with joy as meaning only that all 
Christian sects were to have a free and equal field for their activities. 

They were speedily undeceived when there took place the burning 
and sacking of churches and convents all over Spain, at which the 
soldiers and police looked on without interfering ; when religious 
instruction was banned in the State schools, and when the Cardinal 
Primate of Spain and the Bishop of Vitoria were obliged to fly 
the country. 


DOCTRINES OF MARX 


It then became evident that the spirit guiding the revolution 
was not one of liberal tolerance for the opinions and beliefs of 
others, but one with an anti-Christian bias determined on persecuting 
the established Church and the religious orders in Spain. The 
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demands for the expulsion of the orders and especially of the Jesuits, 
with the confiscation of their possessions, became clamorous. 

This state of affairs should have caused no surprise when it 1s 
remembered that the vast majority of the Government Ministers 
and of the new Cortes were all members of the parties of the extreme 
Left, deeply imbued with the doctrines of Karl Marx and consc- 
quently bitterly anti-clerical and strongly anti-Christian. 

On the other hand the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which always takes a hand in politics, and the majority of the 
priests were Conservatives and the natural opponents of the parties 
of the Left. Again a factor—so often repeated in history— must 
not be forgotten; that the ever-accumulating power and riches 
of the religious orders incites their spoliation. 


ABUSES IN THE CHURCH 


It is also undeniable that, though many of the orders are com- 
posed of men and women spending self-denying lives in ameliorating 
the lot of their fellow-men in hospitals, orphanages, and so forth, 
there are many abuses and an ever-increasing body of lazy and 
unemployed regular clergy, who bring the religious orders into 
disrepute and provide an efficient weapon to their opponents. 

When the Cortes began to discuss the new Spanish Constitution, 
it was anticipated that onc of the most difficult points to settle would 
be that of the relations between Church and State, and it has not 
falsified expectation, for it caused a series of wild and stormy sessions 
in which the opponents sometimes came to blows and has resulted 
in the acceptance of Article 24, containing clauses which have the 
approval of the extremist majority but have caused the resignation 
of Señor Alcalá Zamora, the Prime Minister and the Minister of 
the Interior, Schor Maura, both of them professing Christians. 

it is likely that the chances of the passing through Parliament of 
the Constitution have been wrecked by the approval of these 
clauses. 

The outstanding features of Article 24 of the Constitution as 
passed by the Cortes are : 


Neither the State nor local authoritics may support or help 
financially the Church or the religious institutions. 
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Stipends of the clergy cease being paid by the State within 2 years. 

Certain religious orders to be dissolved ; the others to be subject 
to stringent regulations and among them a prohibition to take part 
in teaching. 

The faculty of the Government to confiscate the possessions of 
the religious ordcrs. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


The approval of Article 24 does not mean that it has immediate 
eftect, for it cannot come into force until the whole Constitution 
is approved or a special decree-law promulgated by the Govern- 
ment, but it has raised a storm of protest from religious societies 
all over Spain, and one can feel a growing indignation among the 
people, of whom a great number of all classes are ardent and pro- 
fessing Christians. 

There can be no doubt that the Right and Clerical parties have 
been and will be extraordinarily strengthened by the feelings raised. 
It is in Navarre and the Basque provinces, which are also intensely 
Monarchist, that feeling runs especially high in favour of the Church 
and against Parliament. 

It would appear that a counter-revolution has been brought 
appreciably nearcr and, should it occur, there is reason to believe 
that it will be a fight led by the Cross on one side and by the hammer 
and sickle on the other. 


APPENDIX LE 


Secret Documents detailing the plan for the establish- 
ment of a Soviet in Spain, the discovery of which 
was one of the immediate causes of the Counter- 
revolution and the Civil War. 


THE documents consist of two confidential reports and a secret 
report, which came from the files of the communist headquarters 
in Spain, and were brought to England in June, 1936, by the 
author of this book. 

No less than four other copies of the two confidential reports 
were subsequently found in different parts of Spain ; the five copies 
arc almost identical, but in the interests of accuracy the slight varia- 
tions that occur are printed in italics, though the variations are 
unimportant. These four copies were found as follows : 


(1) At Palma, Majorca, among the papers of Commander Bayo, 
who was in command of the Barcelona-Valencia expeditionary 
force to Majorca, which was defeated in August, 1936. 

(2) At the communist headquarters in Lora del Rio, a small town 
in the province of Seville. 

(3) At the communist centre in a village near Badajoz. 

(4) At the communist headquarters at La Linca. 


All these documents are published with the permission and full 
authority of the Nationalist Government and a photographic repro- 
duction of the Lora del Rio document is given. 
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Translation of the documents mentioned above: 


DOCUMENT NO. ı 


For Information. 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT NO. 3 


INSTRUCTIONS AND COUNTERSIGNS 
In order to duly control the final details of the Movement, from 
the 3rd May next only liaison agents shall transmit orders, and they 
shall communicate with one another by cypher “ E.M. 54-22.” 
The local Chief Officers shall give orders to their committees 
verbally. 


The general countersign is : 


I—2 in 1: Order to begin mobilization [the revolution]. 
2—2 in 2: Order to begin the movement. 
2—2 in I: Order to begin the attack on the spots specified. 
2—3 in 5: General arrest of counter-revolutionaries. 
2—4 in 3: Trade Union mobilization. 
2—§ in 4: General Strike. 
2—6 in $: Acts of sabotage. Blowing up of railway lines. 
r 21902: Postponement of the movement. 

[:—1 in 10] 
From ı to 10: Order for provisionment. 

10—0: The organızation is ready. 

ao Closure of frontiers and ports. 

TS Execution of the people named on the black lists. 


All these orders will be given on the eve ofthe movement between 
[on] the roth May and [or] 29th June at midnight from the wireless 
station in the Casa del Pucblo (Socialist Headquarters) of Madrid, 
the wave-length of which is practically the same as that of “ Unión 
Radio” of Madrid. 

MADRID ORGANIZATION.—Madrid is divided into the following 
“radios” [Sections] : 


A & B— Chamartin de la Rosa. Depot at the Casa del 
Pucblo. 
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CS D— Cuatro Caminos. Depot at the Socialist Club. 

E € F— Palacio District. Depot at the “ Mundo Obrero a 
printing works. 

G & H— University District. Depot at the offices of “ El 
Socialista.” 

I & J— Latina District. Depot at the Socialist Club. 

[K & L—] [Hospicio District.] Depot at the Casa del Pucblo, 
Secretarial Offices 1, 2, 5, and 7. 

M & H— Inclusa District. Depot at the Socialist Group. 

N & O— Pardinas District. Depot at the Garage at Calle 
Castello 19. 

P& Q— Southern District. Depot at the Socialist Associa- 
tion of Vallecas. 

R & S— [Upper and Lower] Carabanchel. Depot[s] at the 
Socialist Club[s]. 

T.U.V.(X-Z) Centre of Madrid. Depot at the Casa del Pueblo, 

Secretarial Offices 2, 4, 6, 8, and from 10 to 20 
and in the Hall on the terrace. 


PLAN TO BE FOLLOWED IN MADRID.—Thce signal for beginning 
the movement will be the bursting of five small bombs at nightfall. 
Immediately thereafter a pretended Fascist attack on the Club of 
the C.N.T. (National Confederation of Labour) will be staged, a 
general strike will be declared, and the soldiers [and officers] impli- 
cated will rise in the barracks. The “ radios” will begin to act, 
the T.U.V. undertaking to scize the General Post and Telegraph 
Office, the Prime Minister’s Office, and the Ministry of War. The 
district “radios” will attack the Police Stations and the X.L.Z. 
(? X.Y.Z.) the Police Headquarters. A special “ radio” composed 
solely of machine gunners and bombers will attack the Ministry 
of * Gobernación ” (Interior) from the following streets : Carretas ; 
Montera ; Mayor ; Correos; Paz; Alcala; [Arenal ;] Preciados ; 
Carmen ; and San Geronimo. The “ radios” will act with fifty 
cells of ten men [100 men] cach [and in the streets of secondary and 
tertiary importance, and with only two cells in the streets of first importance 
and avenues). 


The orders are for all anti-revolutionarics [who are arrested] to 
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be immediately executed. The revolutionaries of the Popular 
Front will be called upon to second the movement and, should 
they refuse to do so, will be expelled from Spain. 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT NO. 22 [11] 


The dates of ııth May to 29th June are confirmed as the dates 
for starting the subversive movement [according to the result of the 
elections for the Presidency of the Republic, as stated in the former report}. 
NATIONAL SOVIET. 

PRESIDENT : Largo Caballero. 

COMMISSAR FOR THE INTERIOR: Hernandez y Zancajo [(Socialist)]. 

Do. ExTERIOR : Luis Araquistain (Socialist). 

Do. Lañour : Pascual Tomás (Socialist) [Communist]. 

Do. Epucation : Eduardo Ortega Gasset (of the International Red 

Relief). 

Do. AGRICULTURE : Sabalza (Zabanda} (Socialist). 

Do. Post, TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE: Pestaña (Socialist). 

Do. FINANCE: Julio Alvarez del Vayo (Bayo) (Socialist). 

Do. War: [Lieut.-Colonel] Mangada. 

Do. Marine: [Jeronimo] Bujeda [(Socialist)]. 

Do. Rep Army: [Francisco] Galán (Communist). 

Do. Ramways: Alvarez Angulo (Socialist). 

Do. Inpustry : Baraibar [Baraida]. 

Do. Trane : Vega (of the International Red Relief). 

Do. Punic Works : José Diaz [Vealana] (Communist). 

Do. PROPAGANDA & Press: Javier Bueno [(Socialist)]. 

Do. Justice: [Luis] Jimenez Asua [(Socialist)]. 

ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT: Ventura (Delegate of the Third Inter- 
national). 


The Staff of the movement will consist of Largo Caballero, 
Hernandez y Zancajo and Francisco Galan. 
The liaison officers will be the following : 


SUPREME OFFICER : Ventura [(of the U.S.S.R. and of the Third 
International)]. Orricer FoR Euzcapia (Basque): Rafael Perez 
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(United Marxist Youth). Do. ror Catatonia: Pedro Aznar 
(Catalan Proletarian Party) [Arnaez (Proletarian Group)]. Do. FOR 
Levant Recon: Escandell (Socialist), Do. BALEARIC ISLES: 
Jaume (Socialist), Do. Canary Istanps: Mitge (Communist). 
Do. ANDALUSIA : Bolivar (Communist). Do. Castnue: José Luis 
[and] Andres Manso. Do. Aracon: Pavón (of C.N.T.). Do. 
GauiciA: Romero Robledano (Communist). Do. ASTURIAS : 
Belarmino Tomás. Do. EXTRAMADURA : Margarita Nelken. 


Muiut1a OrGANIZATIONS.—The Militia is divided into three classes 
according to the task entrusted to cach. Assault Militia for the 
offensive ; Resistance Militia for supplementary tasks ; and Trade 
Union Militia for the general purpose of general strikes. 

The approximate strength of these forces in the whole of Spain 
is: Assault Militia—150,000 men; Resistance Militia—100,000 
men. Trade Union Militia, their number is not known [200,000]. 

The approximate number of arms they possess is : rifles, muskets, 
shot guns, ctc.—25,000. Portable machine guns—30,000. Machine 
guns—250. Dynamite—sufficient for 20,000 men. The Resistance 
Militia only have [a great many] pistols. 


SUPREME COMMAND OF THE MILITIA. 

CHIEF OFFICER IN COMMAND: Santiago Carrillo. OFFICER IN 
COMMAND IN EUZCADIA : Fulgencio Matcos of Bilbao. Do. Orp 
AND New Castite: Luis Azcasaga [Accaya] and Bruno Alonso. 
Do. EXTRAMADURA : Nicolas de Pablo. Do. ANDALUSIA : Fer- 
nando Bolaños. Do. Asturias : Graciano Antura [Antuña]. Do. 
CATALONIA : Miguel Valdés. Do. Levante: Sapi[fija. GALICIA : 
Fernando Osorio. [Do.] Aracon : Castillos [Castilla and] [Do.] 


BALEARIC AND CANARY ISLANDS : No officers [appointed yet, they will 
be communicated]. 


[Rapios AND Cels. “ Radios” are composed of 1,000 men, and 
cells of 10 and the officer in command. | 


ZONES OF ASSAULT.—These are : Madrid, Asturias, Extramadura 
[Catalonia, Andalusia], Galicia, Alicante, Santander, the mining and 
manufacturing zone of Vitoria [Vizcaya], Pasajes and Mondragon 
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in Guipuzcoa, [Eibar], Murcia, Barruclo, Reinosa and Logroño. 
The rest of Spain is a zone of resistance. 


[ARMED ORGANIZATION. Approximate numbers of each organiza- 
tion :] 


[ Assault. Resistance. Trade Union.) 


[Madrid : . 25,000 25,000 25,000 | 
[Extramadura ` . 15,000 10,000 20,000 | 
[Catalonia . . . 30,000 20,000 40,000 | 
[Andalusia . s . 15,000 12,000 15,000 | 
[Galicia ; . 15,000 10,000 20,000 | 


[Attention to the countersiens. Show blind obedience to officers and 
liaison agents and be sure that our triumph is a matter of hours and the 


Soviet will be established.] 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 
For Information. 


SECRET REPORT 


On the 16th May a mecting took place in the Casa del Pucblo 
at Valencia. This meeting was attended by the Delegate of the 
Third International, Ventura, and, on behalf of the Central Body 
of the Revolutionary Committee for Spain, Messrs. Aznar, Rafael 
Perez and several others. The three persons mentioned by their 
names have just arrived from France, where they exchanged views 
with the Delegation of the French Communist Party and the C.G.T., 
at which meeting comrades Garpius, Thorez and Freycinet attended, 
and it was decided to carry out a joint revolutionary movement in 
the two countries about the middle of Junc, by which date they 
presumed that the French Popular Front would have taken over 
power and Leon Blum would be Prime Minister. The full meeting 
at Valencia was also attended by Lomovioff and Tourochoff of the 
U.S.S.R. The following decisions were taken : 


1. To transfer the central propaganda organization to Marseilles, 
85, Rue de Montpelier, to the premises called ‘ Etudes Inter- 
nationales.” 
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2. To start, on the same day as the said movement, the world- 
wide agitation to be named “ anti-Fascist ” so as to clearly express 
that the whole proletarian class is behind the movement. 

3. For these purposes to appoint a liaison committee, composed 
of the above-mentioned Ventura and also of Comlin, Magne, 
Lupine or Supovine, Basternier and Aznar, to whom should be 
added the above-mentioned Lomovioff and Tourochoft. 

4. To systematically cause strikes of an economic and social 
nature in all the larger towns of Spain so as to try out the prepara- 
tion of the trade unions for revolution and the degree of resistance 
of the organization. Several of these strikes have been already 
declared in Madrid and the provinces. 

5. To remove Casares Quiroga from power, either by an adverse 
vote in Parliament or by any other means. An attempt on his 
life, it appears, is not considered, owing to the careful way in which 
he has himself guarded. 

6. To discredit the leading members of the Socialist Party marked 
down as Reformists or Centrists, such as Prieto, Bestciro, ctc. 
This must be done in such a way as to make it public and notorious. 
Should the Party Congress be adjourned, as is the wish of Pricto's 
fraction of the Party, then the rupture of the U.G.T. (General 
Workers’ Union) with the Party should be provoked early in June 
and an official recognition given to their separation. 

7. To provoke strikes in Asturias, Huelva and Bilbao particularly, 
as those are the places where the above-mentioned persons and 
also Gonzalez Pefia have influence over Labour circles. 

8. To hold a meeting at Madrid on the roth June next at the 
premises of the International Library at Calle Pablo Iglesias No. 11 
Chamartin de la Rosa, to which the following are invited : Thorez, 
Cachin, Auriol, Fonchaus, Ventura, Dimitrov, Largo Caballero, 
Diaz, Carrillo, Guillermo, Anton, Pestaña, Garcia Oliver and Aznar. 

9. To entrust one of the Madrid “ radios ”—No. 25 composed 
of active members of the Police Force—with the task of eliminating 
the prominent political and military men likely to play an important 
role in the counter-revolution. 

10. To appoint the following liaison officers: Eguidazu and 
Mateos of Vizcaya, with Rafael Perez, of Navarre, for Irun-Hendaye- 
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Aranda de Duero. Azcoaga and Sertucha of Madrid, for Madrid- 
Aranda. Valdés, Fronjosá and Carballido of Barcelona for Mar- 


scilles-Barcelona. Rodriguez Vera and Jaume, for Barcelona- 
Madrid. 


Note.—A comparison of these documents with the original plans 
for World Revolution will show that the establishment of a Soviet 


in Spain is completely in accord with the plans for World Revolu- 
tion specified in : 


1. Article by Lenin on 21st October (8), 1917 (Works of Lenin, 
Russian Edition, Vol. xxi, pp. 319-20). 

2. Appendix to The Russian Revolution, by W. H. Chamberlin, 
Macmillan & Co., pp. 473 and 475-6. 


APPENDIX III 


This is the official translation and is reproduced here as it stands, 
though the literal translation from the Spanish has in places obscured 
the meaning. 


Programme of the New Spain 
THE 26 POINTS OF FALANGE 


COUNTRY— UNITY— EMPIRE 


1. We believe in the supreme reality of Spain. To strengthen 
it, elevate it, and improve it, is the urgent collective task 
of all Spaniards. In order to achieve this end, the interests 
of individuals, groups and classes will have to be remorse- 
lessly waived. 

2. Spain is a destined unity in the universe. Any conspiracy 
against this unity is abhorrent. Any form of separatism 
is an unpardonable crime. The existing constitution, in so 
far as it encourages any disunity, commits a crime against 
the destiny of Spain. For this reason, we demand its 
immediate abrogation. 

3. We have a will to empire. We affirm that the full history 
of Spain implies an empire. We demand for Spain a pre- 
eminent place in Europe. We will not put up with inter- 
national isolation or with foreign interference. With 
regard to the Hispano-American countries, we will aim 
at unification of culture, of economic interests and of power. 
Spain claims a pre-eminent place in all common tasks, 
because of her position as the spiritual cradle of the Spanish 
world. 

4. Our armed forces, on land, on sea and in the air, must be as 
efficient and numerous as may be necessary to assure Spain's 
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complete independence at all times and that world leader- 
ship which is her due. We shall restore to the armies on 
land and sea, and in the air, all the dignity which they 
deserve and, following their ideal, we shall see to it that 
a military view of life shall shape Spanish existence. 

5. Spain will seek again her glory and her riches by means of 
the sea. Spain must aspire to become a great maritime 
power for her defence and for her commerce. We demand 
for our Motherland an equally high standing for our Navy 
and our Air Force. 


THE STATE—THE INDIVIDUAL—LIBERTY 


6. Our State will be a totalitarian instrument in the service of 
National integrity. All Spaniards will take part in it 
through their family, municipal and syndical functions. 
No one shall take part in it through any political party. 
The system of political parties will be implacably abolished, 
with all that Aows from them—inorganic suffrage, repre- 
sentation by conflicting parties, and parliament of the 
familiar type. 

7. Human dignity, the integrity of man and his liberty, are 
eternal and untouchable values. But only he is really free 
who forms part of a strong and free nation. No one will 
be allowed to use his liberty against the unity, strength 
and liberty of the country. A rigorous discipline will 
prevent any attempt to poison, disunite or influence Spaniards 
against the destiny of the Motherland. 

8. The National-Syndicalist State will permit every private 
initiative which is compatible with the collective interest of 
all, and will even protect and encourage beneficial enterprises. 


ECONOMY—WORK—CLASS-WARFARE 


9. In the economic sphere we imagine Spain as one gigantic 
syndicate of producers. We shall organize Spanish society 
in a corporative manner by means of a system of vertical 
syndicates with branches of production in the service of 
national economic integrity. 

W.W.S. O 
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10. We repudiate any capitalist system which ignores popular 
necessitics, dehumanizes private property and huddles 
workers into shapeless masses ripe for misery and despair. 
Our spiritual and national sense also repudiates Marx- 
ism. We shall organize the impulses of the working- 
classes, led astray to-day by Marxism, by exacting 
their direct participation in the great task of the national 
State. 

11. The National-Syndicalist State will not cruelly ignore economic 
conflicts, and therefore will not stand unmoved in face of 
a domination of the weakest class by the strongest. Our 
regime will make class-war radically impossible, inasmuch 
as all those who co-operate in production will be part of 
an organic whole. We abhor, and will prevent at all 
costs, the abuse of one partial interest by another and anarchy 
in the field of work. 

12. The first object of wealth—and our State will affirm this—is 
to better the people’s conditions of life. It is intolerable 
that great masscs of people should live miserably whilst 
the few enjoy every luxury. 

13. The State will recognize private property as a lawful means 
of fulfilling individual, family and social ends, and will 
protect it against the abuses of the great financiers, specu- 
lators and money-lenders. 

14. We uphold the tendency towards nationalization of the Bank- 
ing services and also, through the medium of Corporations, 
that of the big public services. 

15. Every Spaniard has a right to work. Public bodies will, as 
a matter of course, assist those who are unable to find work. 
Until we have built up the new structure, we will maintain 
and intensify all the advantages which have been afforded 
to the worker by the existing social laws. 

16. Every Spaniard who is physically fit has the duty of working. 
The National-Syndicalist State will not extend the slightest 
consideration to those who do not engage in any definite 
employment and aspire to live like invited guests ar the 
cost of the effort of others. 
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THE LAND 


17. At all costs the standard of life in the country must be raised. 
It is the permanent spring of the life of Spain. To this 
end, we bind ourselves to carry out without hesitation the 
economic and social reform of Agriculture. 

18. We shall cnrich agricultural production (economic reform) 
by the following means : 


(a) By assuring for all products of the soil a remunerative 
minimum price. 

(b) We shall insist that a great part of what is to-day 
absorbed by the towns in payment of their intellectual and 
commercial services shall be returned to the land so that 
it may be sufficiently endowed. 

(c) By organizing a real Nattonal Agricultural credit 
scheme which, by advancing moncy at low interest to the 
labourer on the security of his goods and harvests, will 
save him from usury and the domination of political bosses. 

(d) By spreading the teaching of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding. 

(e) By arranging the allotment of land according to its 
conditions and with regard to the possible disposal of its 
products. 

(f) By arranging tariffs so that they shall protect agri- 
culture and the cattle industry. 

(g) By the acceleration of irrigation works. 

(h) By rationalizing the units of agriculture in order to 
suppress both the large neglected estates as well as small 
properties which are non-economic because of their poor 
return. 

19. We shall organize Agriculture socially by the following 
means : 


(a) By redistributing cultivable land in order to set up 
family propertics and energetically stimulate the syndication 
of labourers. 

(b) By ending the misery of the human masses who 
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to-day wear themselves out in ploughing sterile land, and 
who will be transferred to new cultivable land. 

We shall embark on an untiring campaign to increase the 
importance of raising cattle and rcafforestation, taking 
scvere measures against any persons who may place obstacles 
in the way, going so far as the temporary compulsory 
mobilization of the whole of Spanish youth for this historic 
task of reconstruction of the National wealth. 

The State will be empowered to expropriate without compensa- 
tion any property which has been illegitimately acquired 
or enjoyed. 

The reconstruction of the communal land of the villages will 
be one of the first objects of the National-Syndicalist State. 

It is the essential task of the State, by means of a rigorous 
disciplinc in education, to build up a strong and united 
National spirit and to instil into the souls of the future 
gencrations happiness and pride of country. Every man 
will receive a pre-military education in order to prepare 
him for the honour of being incorporated in the National 
and Popular Army of Spain. 

Culture will be organized in such a form that no talent shall 
run to secd for want of economic means. All those who 
deserve it will have casy access to the University. 

Our movement will incorporate the Catholic spirit—of glorious 
tradition and predominant in Spain—in the national recon- 
struction. The Church and the State will arrange a Con- 
cordat defining their respective spheres. But the State 
will not permit any interference or activity which might 
lower its dignity or the National integrity. 


NATIONAL REVOLUTION 


26. The Spanish Traditional Phalanx of the J.O.N.S. desires a 


new order of things, which has been set out in the principles 
announced above. Its methods are preferably direct, ardent 
and combative. Life is a battle, and must be lived with 
a spirit alight with service and sacrifice. 


APPENDIX IV 


This is an official translation and it is reproduced here a; it sands, 
though the literal translation from the Spanish has in places 07:14 
the meaning. 


The Labour Charter of Nationalist Spain 
(Enacted by Decree on March oth, 1938.) 


THE LABOUR CHARTER 


PREAMBLE 


Reviving the Catholic tradition of social justice and the lofty sexs 
of humanity that inspired the laws of the Empire. Tre Su:s— 
which is national by reason of being an instrument wholly a: 2 
service of the entire Nation, and syndical in so far as it represenss 
a reaction against nineteenth century capitalism and conme 
materialsm—embarks upon the task of carrying out, with a cisc- 
plined constructive and soberly religious demeanour, che revoludoz 
that Spain is achieving to ensure that Spaniards may once more 
possess, for good and all, their Country, Bread and Jusäce. 

To attain this end and at the same time put into pracuce ste 
motto of the unity, greatness and freedom ot Spain, it enters the 
social field with the determination that the common wealth shel 
be at the service of the Spanish people and that the country’s economy 
shall be subordinated to that policy. 

Basing itself on the postulate that Spain is one and indivisible 
as regards her destiny, it hereby declares its aim to make Spanish 
industry—in the fellowship of all its components—one and indi- 
visible, so that it may minister to the needs of the country and 
uphold the instruments of its power. 
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The recently established Spanish State, in these declarations of 
what is to be the inspiration of its social and political economy, 
is putting faithfully into a concrete form the desires and demands 
of all who are fighting in the trenches and who compose, through 
their honour, valour and labour, the most progressive aristocracy 
of this era in the nation’s history. 

Be it known, therefore, to all Spaniards, who are united in sacrifice 
and in hope, that WE DECLARE: 


I. WORK FOR ALL 


Firstly —Work is man’s participation in production by means of 
the willingly given exercise of his mental and manual abilities, 
according to his personal vocation, that he may live a more seemly 
and comfortable life whilst assisting in the development of the 
national economy. 

Secondly —Work, being essentially personal and human, cannot 
be lowered to the merely material idea of a merchandise, nor be 
made the subject of any transaction incompatible with the self-respect 
of him who lends it. 

Thirdly —The right to work is a consequence of the duty to do 
so that God demands of man for the fulfilment of his individual 
ends and the prosperity and greatness of his country. 

Fourthly.—The State values and exalts work—the fertile expression 
of man’s creative spirit; and, as such, will protect it with all the 
force of the law, showing it the greatest consideration and making 
it compatible with other individual, family and social ends. 

Fifthly —Work, being a social duty, will be universally demanded 
in some form or other of all Spaniards who are not cripples, as it 
is deemed a tribute all must pay to the wealth of the country. 

Sixthly.—W ork is onc of the noblest attributes of rank and honour 
and is sufficient justification for demanding the assistance and 
guardianship of the State. 

Seventhly.—Service is that work which is given with heroism, 
disinterestedness and abnegation with the object of helping towards 
the supreme good which Spain represents. 

Eighthly.—All Spaniards have the right to work. The satisfaction 
of this right is one of the main concerns of the State. 
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11. HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Firstly —The State undertakes to exercise constant and effective 
action in defence of the worker, his living and his work. It will 
set proper limits to the working hours to prevent them being 
excessive and will grant labour every safeguard of a defensive and 
humanitarian order. It will specially prohibit night work for 
women and children, regulate home-work and free married women 
from the workshop and the factory. 

Secondly.—The State will keep Sunday as a day of rest, as a sacred 
condition for the lending of labour. 

Thirdly.— Without loss of pay, and taking into account the 
technical requirements of the industry, the law will enforce the 
recognition of the religious holidays tradition demands, civil holidays 
which have been so declared and attendance at such ceremonies 
as the national leaders of the movement may ordain. 

Fourthly.—July 18th, the date of the beginning of the Glorious 
Rising, having been proclaimed a national holiday, will be celebrated 
as the Feast of Homage to Labour. 

Fifthly—Every worker will have a right to paid yearly holidays 
in order to enjoy a deserved rest, and the necessary machinery to 
ensure the better fulfilment of this order will be prepared. 

Sixthly —The requisite institutions will be created so that, in 
their leisure hours, the workers may have access to all means of 
culture, happiness, health, sport and volunteer training. 


ill. REMUNERATION AND SECURITY 


Firstly —The minimum basis of payment for work shall be 
sufficient to provide the worker and his family with a worthy, 
moral living. 

Secondly —Family subsidies will be established through suitable 
bodics. 

Thirdly.—The standard of living of the workers will be raised 
gradually and inflexibly in proportion as the higher interests of the 
nation permit. 

Fourthly. —The State will fix rules for regulating work, in accord- 
ance with which relations between workers and employers will be 
arranged. The principal contents of the said relations will be both 
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the giving of labour and its remuncration and the reciprocal duty 
of loyalty, assistance and protection in the employers and faithfulness 
and obedience on the part of the workers. 

Fifthly—Through the Guild the State will be at pains to learn 
whether economic and all kinds of conditions in which work is 
being done are fair to the workers. 

Sixthly—The State will sec to the security and continuity of 
work. 

Seventhly—The employer shall inform his personnel of the 
progress of production sufficiently to strengthen their sense of 
responsibility in the same, and in the terms to be laid down by law. 


IV. THE ARTISAN 


The artisan, who is a living heritage of a glorious guild past, 
will be fostered and efficiently protected, as being a complete 
embodiment of the human person in his work and representing a 
form of production equally distant from capitalist concentration 
and gregarious Marxism. 


V. AGRICULTURAL WORK 


Firstly —Regulations for agricultural labour will be adapted to 
its special characteristics and the scasonal variations which Nature 
ordains. 

Secondly.—The State will pay special attention to the technical 
education of the agricultural producer thus enabling him to perform 
all the work demanded by cach unit of development. 

Thirdly —The prices of the chief products will be regulated and 
fixed in such a way as to ensure a minimum profit in normal con- 
ditions to the agricultural employer, and consequently such as to 
make him pay his labourers wages that will enable them to improve 
their living conditions. 

Fourthly. —The aim will be pursued of giving every peasant family 
a small holding of family land sufficient for its own elementary 
needs and to provide work during periods of unemployment. 

Fifthly—Rural life will be enhanced by the improvement of 
peasants’ dwellings and of the sanitary condition of the villages and 
hamlets of Spain. 
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Sixthly —The State will guarantee to tenants continuity in culti- 
vating their land by means of long-term contracts to safeguard 
them against unjustified eviction and to ensure for them the extinc- 
tion of debt for any improvements they may have made in the 
period. The State aspircs to find ways and means to cause the 
land to pass, on fair terms, into the hands of those who work it 
directly. 


VI. TOILERS OF THE SEA 


The State will look after the toilers of the sea with the utmost 
solicitude, giving them proper institutions to prevent depreciation 
of their wares and helping them to acquire the necessary equipment 
for carrying on their profession. 


VII. LABOUR MAGISTRACY 


A new Labour Magistracy will be created based on the principle 
that this function of justice is a matter for the State. 


VIII. CAPITAL AND ITS ROLE 


Firstly —Capital is an instrument of production. 

Secondly.—The Enterprise (employer or Firm), as a producing 
unit, will arrange the members composing it in such a way that 
those of an instrumental nature shall be subordinate to those of a 
human category, and all alike to the common good. 

Thirdly —The head of the Firm will take on himself its manage- 
ment, and be responsible to the State for the same. 

Fourthly.—After allotting a fair interest to capital, the profits 
of the Firm will be firstly applied to the reserves necessary for its 
sound position, the improvement of production and the betterment 
of working conditions and the living of the workers. 


IX. CREDIT FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Firstly —Credit will be so ordered that, besides attending to its 
task of developing the country’s resources, it may assist in creating 
and supporting the small farmer, fisherman, industrialist and business 
man. 

Secondly.—Honourable conduct and confidence, based on skill in 
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work, will comprise effective security for the granting of credit. 
The State will implacably suppress all forms of usury. 


X. SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Eirstly.—Savings will give the worker the certitude of being 
protected when in misfortune. 

Secondly.—There will be an increase in the social insurances against 
old age, disablement, maternity, work accidents, professional sick- 
nesses, consumption and unemployment, the ultimate aim being 
the establishment of total insurance. A primary aim will be to 


devise means for providing a sufficient pension for superannuated 
workers. 


XI. PROTECTION AND PRODUCTION 


Firstly—National production constitutes an cconomic unit at 
the service of the Country. It is the duty of every Spaniard to 
defend, improve and increase it. All factors combining in pro- 
duction are subordinate to the supreme interest of the Nation. 

Secondly.—Individual collective acts that in any way disturb 
normal production or attempt to do so, will be considered as crimes 
of treason against the Country. 

Thirdly —Unjustifiable slackening in output will be the subject 
of appropriate punishment. 

Fourthly —In general the State will not be a business concern, 
except to compensate for the absence of private initiative or when 
the higher interests of the nation so require it. 

Fifthly—The State itself, or through the Guilds, will prevent 
all unfair competition in the field of production as well as such 
activities as obstruct the normal establishment or development of 
the national economy, but will encourage, on the other hand, all 
initiative that tends to its betterment. 

Sixthly.—The State recognizes private initiative as being a copious 
source for the economic life of the Nation. 


XII. PROPERTY AND THE FAMILY 


Firstly —The State recognizes and protects private property as a 
natural means for fulfilling individual, family and social functions. 
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All forms of property are subordinate to the supreme interests of 
the nation, whose interpreter is the State. 

Secondly.—The State assumes the task of multiplying and putting 
within the reach of all Spaniards those forms of property vitally 
bound up with the person, the family health, the ownership of 
land and the instruments or goods of labour for daily use. 

Thirdly.—It looks on the family as the prime natural unit and 
foundation of socicty and, at the same time, as a moral institution 
endowed with an inalienable right superior to any positive law. 
As a greater safeguard to its preservation and continuance, the 
immunity of family patrimony from attachment will be recognized. 


XIII. PRINCIPLES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Firstly.—The National Guild organization of the State finds its 
inspiration in the principles of Unity, Totality and Hierarchy. 

Secondly.—All factors of cconomy will be incorporated, by 
branches of production or services, in vertical Guilds. The liberal 
and technical professions will be similarly organized as the law 
may prescribe. 

Thirdly.—The vertical Guild ıs a corporation by public law, 
which is formed by combining into one single organism all elements 
that devote themselves to fulfilling the economic process within 
a certain service or branch of production, arranged in order of rank, 
under the direction of the State. 

Fourthly.—The officials of the Guilds will necessarily be chosen 
from the active members of the Spanish Traditionalist Phalanx. 

Fifthly.—The vertical guild is an instrument at the service of the 
State through which it will chiefly carry out its economic policy. 
It is the duty of the guild to know the problems of production and 
propose solutions subordinating them to the national interest. The 
vertical guild may intervene through specialized bodies in the 
regulation, supervision and fulfilment of the conditions of work. 

Sixthly.—The vertical guild may initiate and maintain bodies of 
investigation, moral, physical and professional education, savings 
and assistance, as well as other bodies of a social character of necessity 
to the elements of production. 
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Seventhly.—It will establish employment burcaux to find work 
for the worker properly adapted to his ability and merits. 

Eighthly.—It is a duty of the guilds to supply the State with exact 
data to work out the statistics of their production. 

Ninthly —The law of guild organization will decide the way in 
which the existing economic or professional associations shall be 
incorporated. 


XIV. PROTECTION OF THE SPANISH WORKER 


The State will issue the opportune measures to be taken for 
protecting national labour in our territory ; and through Labour 
Treaties, with other Powers, it will see to the protection of the 
professional position of Spanish workers residing abroad. 


XV. RESTORATION OF SPAIN 


On the day of the promulgation of this Charter, Spain is engaged 
in a heroic military struggle, in which at the cost of heavy sacrifice 
she is saving the riches of the soul and the civilization of the world. 

To the generosity of the Youth in arms and of Spain herself, 
national production with all its component factors must respond. 

In this Charter of rights and dutics we therefore set down as 
most urgent and necessary those of the elements of production 
which co-operate with their just and resolute contribution to the 
restoration of the soil of Spain and the foundations of her power. 


XVI. FUTURE OF THE COMBATANTS 


The State undertakes to incorporate in the posts of work, honour 
and command to which they have a right as Spaniards and which 
they have won like heroes, the young men who arc fighting. 
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